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Francisco Bay. A cold March 
wind was blowing from the south, 
the sky was heavily overcast, the 
water seemed a mass of molten lead. 
In the distance a veil of fog and smoke 
hung over the hills of the city, the 
wharves and larger buildings looming 


| WAS a cloudy afternoon on San 


dimly beneath. White columns of 
steam from the vessels lying at the 
piers, drifted obliquely across the 
dusky background. The effect was 
that of a dark, dun-colored cloud, 
streaked with streamers of white, 
weighing down upon the hills and 
water, and struggling to conceal the 
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angular outlines of tall business build- 
ings which feebly tried to peer through 
the haze. 

A chill and cheerless scene. 

So thought Kenneth Cuttle, newly 
arrived from New York, as he stood 
on the forward deck of the ferry boat 
and gazed at the unfamiliar pictures. 

He saw a ferry steamer passing in 
the opposite direction. He noted its 
high white sides, pierced by a score 
of square windows. Above it the black 
walking beam solemnly see-sawed. A 
crowd of screaming gulls were wheel- 
ing and whirling above the wake. 

Cuttle turned and transferred his at- 
tention to the hills of San Francisco, 
which were about two miles away. All 
that he saw had the attraction of nov- 
elty, for this was his first visit to 
California. But, as he looked, he 
asked himself: 


“Is there any true local color left 


to San Francisco? Of course, it has 
its sea gulls and it has its climate— 
which seems detestable to-day, with 
ali this grayness and moisture and 
raw, chilly breeze—and it has its en- 
vironment. But is there anything dis- 
tinctive in the lives of its people? Are 
not their customs pretty much the 
same as in any other American metrop- 
olis ?” 

And Kenneth Cuttle thought regret- 
fully of the days of gold, sixty years 
ago, and of those other days thirty and 
forty years later, when fleets of four- 
masted ships crowded to San Fran- 
cisco bay, until the wharves were a 
forest of masts. 

“Plenty of local color in those days,” 
he murmured, regretfully. “But the 
sailing ships are gone now, or nearly 
gone. Commerce is carried on in the 
ocean tramp or tanker, and they are 
the same the world over. When I 
land in the city, I bet I'll feel as 
though I were in New York, for all 
the novelty I’ll see.” 

By this time they had reached the 
San Francisco shore. The paddles 
stopped turning, the steamer drifted 
onward, and slid into its slip. The 
captain pulled a cord; a bell clanged 
in the engine room. The great wheels 


churned the water for a moment as 
their motion was reversed, and with 
a gentle bump the boat came to the 
landing. 

Cuttle joined the rush across the 
gang plank and out through the ferry 
building. He heard the clang and 
clatter of electric cars, the sirens of 
automobiles, and all the other custom- 
ary city noises. He glanced up at the 
great clock in the tower, and saw that 
it marked ten minutes to one. 

“I'd better telephone,” he thought. 
“T’ll let Chill know I’m here before I 
start up town,” and he turned toward 
the telephone booth, where he called 
up Heather & Company in the Bal- 
boa Building. 

“Hello: is Mr. Chill in?” 

“Just a moment, please.” 

He heard the connections 
and then he heard Chill’s 
voice. 

“This is Mr. Chill.” 

“Hello, Chill. This is Kenneth Cut- 
tle, from the Boston office. You had 
my letter, I suppose. I’ve just ar- 
rived. I’m at the ferry building, and 
I’m on my way to the office.” 

“Well, I’m glad you called me up,” 
was the answer, after a few perfunc- 
tory inquires regarding Cuttle’s jour- 
ney. “I take lunch about this time, 
and should have made my escape be- 
fore you got here. What do you say 
to meeting me at the lunch place, in- 
stead of here?” 

“Very good. 
yet.” 

“Fine,” and Chill went on to give 
the address. 

“It’s right on the street leading up 
from the ferry. Take almost any car, 
get off at Third and Market, and look 
for the number. If you don’t see me 
when you get there, go ahead, and I'll 
join you when I come in.” 

Cuttle left the car at the right block, 
but he turned toward the wrong side- 
walk. He stood on the pavement for 
a moment, studying the numbers on 
the buildings as a first step in finding 
the address Chill had given him. 

“But what have we here?” he 
thought. “This looks like local color.” 


rattle, 
familiar 
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A cliff dwelling on Taylor street, San Francisco, 


The party who had caught Cuttle’s 
attention was a man of more than av- 
erage size and of very dark complex- 
ion; apparently an Italian. But his 
costume was what attracted the eye. 

He was dressed in a suit of rich red 
velvet and the velvet was ornamented 
with horizontal stripes or slashes of 
golden yellow. Above it he wore a 
sleeveless leather coat, fastened in 
front with straps and buckles. His 
leggins were of yellow leather. Over 
his drab slouch hat there drooped a 
gray plume. The broad brim was 
caught by a scarlet rosette. . With his 
brilliant medieval dress and his dark 
complexion, which seemed to rival 
the leather of his coat, he was a strik- 
ing picture. Romantic enough he 
looked, but his occupation was very 
prosaic. 

He carried a placard announcing 
that an Italian restaurant was located 


within the building. As Cuttle eyed 
him, he thought: 

“What a picture that fellow makes, 
with his drooping dove-colored hat, 
his close-fitting coat of leather, and 
his suit of red and yellow. If he had 
a halberd in his hand, instead of that 
absurd placard, he’d be sublime. Now, 
he’s only ridiculous.” 

But the advertisement reminded Cut- 
tle that somewhere he had read of a 
type of restaurant very popular on the 
Pacific Coast—the cafeteria, and he 
decided to look for one as he walked 
along. 

The block was in the very center of 
San Francisco’s retail district. The 
way was lined with shops of all sorts, 
between which yawned the entrances 
to tall office buildings. Every fifty 
yards there was a moving picture show 
—its presence announced by gaudy 
posters, by photographs of recent 
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events, and by the clanging chords of 
gigantic music boxes built on the plan 
of a pipe organ. And then Cuttle saw 
a sign which read “Quaker Cafeteria.” 

“More local color,” he thought. 

At the entrance there stood a portly 
gentleman of rosy countenance and 
well-fed appearance. His long over- 
coat was of Quaker drab, his hair 
was covered with a gray wig—such a 
wig as the author of Robinson Crusoe 
might have worn. He supported a 
leather banner, announcing the hours 
during which the place was open. It 
also gave the further information that 
“Tourists and families were welcome.” 

“He looks more like an Irishman 
than a Quaker,” thought Cuttle, as he 
studied the man, and then he remem- 
bered that there are Quakers in Ire- 
land. 

“I wonder if there are any more 
such places in this block,” he medi- 
tated, and he crossed the way to where 
he saw the entrance to a very large 
business building. Sure enough, there 
was the name of another cafeteria. 

On one side of the door he saw the 
sign, “Lunch Now Ready—11 a. m. to 
2 p.m.” On the other side, the bill 
of fare was displayed: “Split pea soup, 
roast spring chicken, steamed rice, hot 
chocolate, etc.” And then Cuttle no- 
ticed that the address was the one for 
which he was looking. 

“Good. If I take lunch here, I'll 
get the lunch and a lot of local color, 
too,” and he descended the marble 
staircase leading to the basement of 
the building. 

The room which he entered was so 
large that the ceiling seemed low, al- 
though a full twelve feet above the 
floor. Cuttle noted the long rows of 
little square tables for four, all set 
obliquely, their corners pointing to the 
wall. Upon them the diffused day- 
light descended through skylights set 
in the sidewalk. The wavy glass 
showed dim outlines of the passers- 
by, tramping above, a succession of 
moving shadows. He scanned the 
room for a glimpse of his friend, but 
there was no sign of Chill. 

The counter on Cuttle’s right now 


claimed his attention. At that counter 
lunch was being served. He saw a line 
of diners helping themselves each to a 
tray from a high pile, and filing before 
a line of attendants—men in white 
jackets and long white aprons, women 
in white dresses, who were dealing out 
the orders. Cuttle joined the line, tak- 
ing a tray and napkin in which the 
necessary knife, fork and spoon 
seemed to be wrapped. 

He now saw that at this counter only 
hot dishes—soups, meats, vegetables— 
were being served. Ahead, running at 
right angles to the first, he saw a 
second counter, set with an array of 
cold dishes—salads, pies, etc. 

As he faced the first attendant, she 
rattled off a list. Cuttle named an or- 
der, which was promptly dished from 
a steaming pan. In such fashion he 
edged his way past the two counters, 
filling his tray as he went. At the ex- 
treme end of the second he came to 
a cash register. 

Here a dark-haired young lady sat 
on a high stool. As Cuttle approached, 
she cast an eagle eye over his tray, 
and then twisted a crank attached to 
the register. It printed and spat out a 
ticket. This she placed among the 
dishes. It indicated the sum which he 
must “please pay the cashier.” Cuttle 
noted that it amounted to thirty-one 
cents. 

Leaving the cash register, he head- 
ed toward the tables. But, before 
reaching them, he must pass a marble 
drinking fountain. Here an array of 
glasses were set for the convenience of 
the guests. | 

Cuttle, while stopping to draw a 
glass of water, observed that the ceil- 
ing was supported by a long line of 
rectangular columns. These were sur- 
rounded with mirrors for a distance of 
about three feet above the tables. 
Above each table was a row of hooks. 
Above these hooks the upper part of 
each column was very tastefully dec- 
orated with strings of artificial vines, 
leaves and roses. It was on a table 
placed against a column that he put 
his tray. 

He hung his hat and overcoat on one 
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Ruins of the big fire of April 18, 1906, still standing in the heart 
of the city. 


f£ the hooks above, seated himself, 
and transferred his dishes to the table. 
The tray was removed by an attend- 
ant. 

On the table there rested a silver 
stand, crowned by a crimson shade, 
within which an electric bulb gleamed. 
As Cuttle noticed the graceful com- 
bination—the white damask cloth, the 
colored light, the sparkling mirrors, 
and the vine leaves above—it looked 
good to him. 

“There seems to be some style about 
this place,” was his thought, as he 
glanced toward the buff-tinted walls, 
adorned with bunches of palms and 
flowers, presumably artificial. 

The seat which he had chosen com- 
manded a view of the entrance. As 
he began to eat, he kept a watch for 
his friend, whom he presently saw en- 
tering. The recognition was mutual. 

Five minutes afterward, Chill was 
placing his steaming tray on the op- 
posite side of the table, and the two 


friends were greeting each other. 

Mr. George Chill, smooth shaven, 
dark complexioned, dressed in a suit 
of well tailored blue, was a very pleas- 
ing representative of that class of bus- 
iness men who spend half their time 
on the road and half in the office. The 
hearty cordiality of the hand clasp 
with which he welcomed Cuttle was 
strictly in character. 

For a quarter of an hour the talk 
ran along personal lines, until Cuttle 
happened to refer to the fact that a 
cafeteria was a novelty to him. 

“I declare, I had altogether forgot- 
ten that they don’t have many in the 
East.” answered Chill. “Otherwise, I 
should have had you come up to the 
office first, so that I might escort you 
to the place myself and initiate you 
into its methods. However, you seem 
to have made yourself right at home. 
And it seemed a pity to have you come 
out of your way, clear to my office up 
in the Balboa Building.” 
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“Well, I’m learning something about 
San Francisco’s local color. I had 
my doubts as to whether such a thing 
existed here any longer.” 

“Local color,” answered Chill. 
“Why, the whole city fairly reeks with 
local color.” 

“Go slow, Chill. We have a China- 
town in New York.” 

“Oh, I didn’t refer to Chinatown. If 
that were all we had to show to 
strangers, I’d emigrate to New York,” 
and Chill launched into his favorite 
topic, the advantages of the Golden 
State as a place of residence, for he 
was a native son. Furthermore, he 
had invested his savings in California 
real estate. 

The phrases rolled from his lips: 
“Our matchless harbor,” “our marvel- 
ous climate,” “our diversified indus- 
tries,” “our sun-kissed valleys and 
snowy mountain tops.” 

“And such sites for homes,” he 
went on. “You should let me take you 
to a tract I—I happen to know of, 
which overlooks the bay from the 
east. I'll show you plenty of local 
color; great concrete mansions, crown- 
ing low foothills which roll away to- 
ward the water in a succession of long 
green waves; fan palms, with great 
brown trunks two feet thick, and broad 
green fans that rustle and sway in the 
gentle air; long stone walls hidden be- 
neath the pink and green of ivy gera- 
niums. We'll find them all.” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt that you have all 
of those things in California,” said 
Cuttle. “In an area of over one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand square miles 
one ought to find much which is dis- 
tinctive and delightful. But here in 
San Francisco 

“Ves, right here in San Francisco 
there is plenty of local color,” an- 
swered Chill. “Come on, we’ve had 
our lunch. Climb Taylor street hill 
with me.” 

Cuttle and Crane walked to the 
cashier’s desk to settle their reckoning. 
Then they left the building by a door 
opposite to the one by which Cuttle 
had entered. They walked up O’Far- 
rell street to Taylor. There they 


stopped and turned toward the north. 
They looked up Taylor street hill. — 

Cuttle counted the blocks to the top: 
one, two, three, four, five, six, each 
a little steeper than the one below it. 
The last was so steep as to be al- 
most unavailable for ordinary traffic. 
Grass grew between the cobblestones. 
From where Cuttle stood, it showed in 
bright green patches against the gray. 

The two friends were half way up 
the last block when Cuttle noticed on 
his left the ruins of what had been 
a palatial residence. Nothing remained 
but the bulkhead and basement walls. 
They had been built of yellow brick. 
With their arched openings, some high 
and wide, others small and narrow and 
guarded with curving bars of rusty 
iron, the effect was picturesque as 
well as interesting. 

They climbed to the top of the hill, 
where they leaned on a rough wooden 
fence which protected the front of 
the property. They gazed down into 
what had been the basement, where 
they saw a chaos of broken bricks, 
among which rusty fragments of iron 
pipe lay scattered. 

“The portal was of marble,” Chill 
explained. “It was left in very fair 
condition by the fire, and was moved 
to the Park, where it now ornaments 
the shore of a little lake,” and he 
went on: 

“In 1906 this section of the city 
contained nothing but local color of 
this sort, but nowadays one has to 
know where to find it.” 

Cuttle stifled a yawn as he turned 
to the east and inquired: 

“Isn’t there some point where we 
can get a view out over the bay?” 

“Yes. Let me take you to Jones 
street hill. It isn’t far, and the view 
is superb.” 

“But wait. Are there any steep 
hills to climb on the way?” 

“Oh, nothing bad. That is, there 
are none on the route I'll follow.” 

“All right,” and the two friends 
turned toward a point half a mile 
away. | 

They came to the corner of Jones 
and Broadway, walked fifty yards to 
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A San Francisco church, Lone Mountain in the distance. 


the east, and stood on the brow of the 
hill. The sky had cleared and the 
sun was shining now, and the view, as 
Chili had promised, was superb. 

Below them the hill fell away twice 
as steeply as the one up which they 
had come. Directly on their left a 
series of homes clung to the hillside, 
descending step by step. Their ter- 
raced gardens, filled with trees and 
shrubs and flowering plants, over- 
hung the sidewalk. 7 

After its first plunge the street 
stretched away to the wharves, a long 
gray band, on either side of which 
the city lay, a sea of flat roofs from 
which rose the narrow tower of the 
ferry building. Beyond was the bay. 
An island bulked large in its center. 
Half a dozen ferry boats, some pump- 
kin colored, some white, were coming 
and going. Behind each was a broad 
splash of foam, which presently re- 
solved itself into three narrow white 
ribbons. Beyond the water, the view 
to the east was bounded by the Con- 
tra Costa hills, above which hung a 
gray drift of clouds. Here and there 
a patch of pearl white peeped through 
the gray. 

The city front was less than a mile 
away, and it was fascinating to watch 
the traffic on the water. A _ river 


steamer paddled past the wharves and 
piers. The afternoon sun shone full 
on its long white side, above which 
rose the square pilot house and tall 
black funnel. The great red wheel 
was churning a roll of foam. 

From the north there came a steam 
schooner, marked by its black hull 
and high white bow and deckload of 
lumber. 

“This point gives the view to the 
east,” said Chill. “If you'll come two 
blocks farther, I can show you the 
view to the north.” 

“Delighted!” answered Cuttle, for 
now he was thoroughly interested. 

Ten minutes later they stood at the 
corner of Jones and Green. For two 
hundred yards the street descended 
so steeply as to be practically useless 
for traffic. The cobbles were almost 
hidden by the grass which grew be- 
tween them. 

“And the block next below is just 
as bad,’ explained Chill, for the slope 
was so steep that they couldn’t see the 
lower half. 

Farther down, the street stretched 
away toward the yellow clay and sand 
which bordered the water. Beyond the 
beach lay that portion of the harbor 
known as the quarantine ground. A 
great four masted sailing ship was an- 
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The McKinley Memorial, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 
The hospital of the Southern Pacific Company 
is shown in the background. 


chored there, as well as a steamer just 
in from the Hawaiian Isles. 

They noted the picture the steamship 
made, with its dark brown hull, its 
white upper works, and its yellow 


spars and stacks. The health officer’s 


boat lay alongside, but presently they 
saw it move away. Immediately a 
cloud of light gray smoke floated 
from the steamer’s funnel, as it pre- 
pared to up-anchor. 

Farther out, white ferry steamers 
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were plying north and south. Each 
trailed a broad white ribbon of foam. 
In the distance an ocean tramp was 
steering up the bay. They noted its 
long black side and scarlet stack and 
lazy plume of smoke. 

Directly in the line in which they 
looked, a little island rose from the 
crisp green water. Its steep sides 
were crowned with the white walls of 
the Federal prison and the shaft of a 
lighthouse. And directly beyond that 
they saw the broad green slopes of a 
much larger island, and beyond that 
the hills of the mainland, melting away 
into the purple distance; and above 
those hills there hung in the blue a 
long white roll of cumulus clouds. 

The picture afforded such a combi- 
nation of golden sunshine and green 
water, of yellow beach and emerald 
islands, of moving vessels and purple 
hills and blue sky and floating clouds, 
that it seemed like an artist’s dream. 

“Some pictures, eh?” asked Chill. 

“TI guess yes,” answered Cuttle. 

Cuttle’s gaze returned from explor- 
ing the horizon. Now he noted the 
steep descent of the pavement below 
him. The concrete sidewalk had been 
pitted deeply, so as to afford a foot- 
hold. But even then it didn’t look any 
too promising. He doubted whether 
he could make the descent without 
slipping, unless he should wear rubber- 
soled shoes. 

Just then a San Franciscan ap- 
proached and looked down the slope. 
He contemplated the sidewalk for a 
minute, but he didn’t seem to like it. 
Then he turned to the cobbles, and 
shuffling sidewise, commenced a gin- 
gerly crablike descent. As Cuttle 
watched him, he decided that they 
had come to the steepest place of all. 

On their right, as the two friends 
stood looking down the hill, there rose 
a high bank of yellow clay and rock. 
A rough flight of wooden steps led to 
the top. 

“‘Wouldn’t the view up there be bet- 
ter?” asked Cuttle. 

“It would be more comprehensive,” 
answered Chill. “The view where we 
are is like that through the window of 


a house, while the view up there is like 
the one to be had from the roof.” 

“The roof for me,” answered Cuttle, 
and they climbed the stairs. 

But, when they stood at the top, the 
improvement was only in quantity and 
not in quality. It’s true they could 
see all around them now, except to the 
south. The view was no longer con- 
fined to the north. But the picture 
contained such a mass of detail as to 
be rather bewildering and unsatisfac- 
tory. The eye saw everything and set- 
tled on nothing. 

For a quarter of an hour they sat on 
the edge of a little wooden platform, 
for it made a comfortable resting 
place. Then they descended the steps 
and returned to Taylor street. 

But Chill had one more card _to play, 
one more bit of local color with which 
he proposed to silence Cuttle’§ doubts. 
As they walked along, on their way 
to a car line, he stopped his friend 
and asked him to look back at an 
apartment house which they had 
passed a minute before. 

It rose against a hillside which was 
as steep as any of those down which 
they had looked, and its architecture 
had been specially adapted to its lo- 
cation. It ascended the hillside in a 
series of gigantic steps. 

With walls of gray concrete and 
arched entrances and square, deep- 
sunk windows, it climbed the hill in 
a series of terraces. Gallery rose be- 
hind gallery, each overlooking the one 
next below, and all were adorned with 
the red and green of growing flowers. 
A blaze of scarlet geraniums glowed 
on the very roof. The whole place 
looked like the dream of a futurist, 
and yet was purely a product of local 
conditions. 

“Have you anything like that in 
New York?” asked Chill. 

And Cuttle had nothing to say. 


It was two weeks later. Mr. Ken- 
neth Cuttle, eastward bound, was cross- 
ing San Francisco Bay. He stood on 
the after deck, and watched the sea- 
gulls wheeling and whirling in the 
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In the Chinese quarter, where numbers of buildings were g 
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wake of the ferry boat. Beyond them 
he saw the heights of the city dwindle 
in the distance, and he recollected a 
stanza he had seen in a daily paper 
that morning: 


“Sea gulls about me, and before me 
lessening 
A city set on hills, its shining streets 


Fresh washed with rain, and golden 
at its back 

The sweet and gracious sun that seeks 
its rest.” 


“In four days I shall be in New 


York,” he soliloquized. “Well, I shall 


be able to tell them San Francisco 
still has local color.” 


His First Client 


By Edith Hecht 


Armstrong when Harold was 

admitted to the bar. The fatted 

calf, figuratively speaking, was 
not only killed, but also prepared with 
infinite gusto; for no member of the 
household was prouder of the newly- 
fledged lawyer than Wong, the Chi- 
nese cook. 

He had been over thirty years in the 
Armstrong family, and had dandled 
them all on his knee; but Harold, of 
course, the youngest of the family, and 
the only man child, was Wong’s idol; 
and Wong had surpassed himself on 
to-night’s dinner in honor of the new 
attorney. 

He had cooked nothing but Harold’s 
favorites, of course, on this momentous 
occasion, and had fairly outdone him- 
self. A very proud and happy family 
gathering it was, all absorbed in inno- 
cent hero worship. The two freckled 
little terrors looked respectfully upon 
the uncle who could send them to jail; 
and Dick Bennett, Harold’s young 
brother-in-law, offered to retain Har- 
old for his future divorce suit—hold- 
ing his wife’s hand the while. Every- 
one was promising to give Harold his 
first case; each one would be that mys- 
terious unknown, Harold’s first client. 

Of course, as customary, unknown 


[arms was pride in the house of 


to the family, Wong peeked in from 
the butler’s pantry; but this time he 
did not escape unseen, as usual. At 
the black coffee, his pride got the bet- 
ter of his discretion; and, standing a 
little too far forward, Harold espied 
him. 

Harold arose and pulled Wong in, 
decidedly nonplussed. “Wong, you old 
beggar, come here,” he called, as he 
dragged the reluctant Celestial into the 
center of the room. “You've cooked 
every one of my favorites to-night, 
even down to the ice cream meringues 
I used to steal when your back was 
turned—now come along and congratu- 
late me.” He gave the faithful China- 
man’s hand a hearty clasp. 

Wong’s keen, shrewd face lit up. 
“You lawyer now, Missa Harold?” he 
queried. “You slendee bad boys steal 
cookies from kitchen to jail,” with a 
meaning glance at two freckled faces. 
“You heap big man now, like your 
flader, eh?” 

“Well, I’m a lawyer now, Wong, but 
I don’t know about the rest—except the 
cookie matter, of course,” Harold was 
somewhat amused, but more touched, 
by the faithful soul’s obvious pride. 

“You makee heap money, Mlssa 
Harold, now ?” 

“Maybe yes, maybe no, Wong. I 
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have to get cases—people have to get 
in trouble and hire me to get them out 
of it. That’s how I’d make the 
money.” 

“You not got first case, yet?” 

There was a laugh at this, for Har- 
old’s admission to the bar was not a 
day old. “Maybe I gibbee first case, 
yet. Maybe makee heap money, you 
gettee mallied, eh ?” 

There was a laugh at this, and Har- 
old blushed fiery red. For the family 
suspected, and with truth, that Harold 
had a girl. Blue-eyed Sallie Everett, 
who didn’t reach beyond his shoulder, 
had his heart safely in tow. . 

They all arose from the table, and 
Wong departed for his kitchen, well 
pleased with the laugh he had raised. 
The practical thrusts of the old-time, 
shrewd Chinese retainer usually drove 
home. 

“This dinner is so good,”’ Armstrong, 
Sr., remarked, as he lit his cigar, “that 
I hate to think it’s practically the last 
for a year to come. Mother,” Charles 
Armstrong turned to his wife, “I'll give 
up that trip even now, and stay home 
and let Wong cook for us. That’s va- 
cation enough for me.” 

Mrs. Armstrong shook her head. 
This dropping of all cares for a year’s 
trip around the world had been her 
dream. -The very next day Harold 
moved to his club, and the Armstrong 
parents sailed on a Pacific liner bound 
for the Orient. 

The Armstrongs were to leave for 
the Orient on the morrow, and Mrs. 
Armstrong wanted Wong to go to one 
of her daughters; he refused, going in- 
stead to work in a laundry in which he 
had an interest. 

The Armstrong parents had sailed 
only twenty-four hours. Harold, his 
name modestly printed at the end of a 
line of seven, had “his offices” in the 
quarters of a big corporation lawyer, 
one of his father’s friends. Work for 
the firm had kept him busy enough not 
to worry over the clients of his own, 
who had not as yet materialized. 

At this particular moment, however, 
in his club at 6:30 p. m., Harold’s mind 
was not on clients. He was tying his 


necktie in a hurry. Sally Everett had 


an impromptu dinner and theatre party, 
and his tie was behaving, as it usually 
does when one is late and one’s best 
girl is waiting. Parenthetically be it 
remarked, he had told his sister Bessie 
that “work at the office” had prevented 
his dining with her—at which she had 
sniffed incredulously. He was cursing 
luridly when there was a knock at his 
door. “Mr. Armstrong was wanted at 
the telephone.” Swearing a little bit 
more, he answered the call. 

It was the City Prison that wanted 
him—a client of his was there who de- 
sired him immediately—he couldn’t 
catch the name—and the desk sergeant 
hung up. “A client” not “the client,” 
the desk sergeant had said. Even in 
his vexation, Harold grinned, as he 
quoted the indefinite article in his ex- 
cuses to Sally Everett, with an eye to 
the impression on Papa E. He took 
Sally’s scolding sadly, promised to join 
the party later, and caught the street 
car—it was before the days of mo- 
tors—to the City Prison. 

“Here’s your client,” said the desk 
sergeant, leading the way to the grat- 
ing. The turnkey unlocked the door, 
and there, sad and dejected, sat Wong, 
all the happiness out of his shrewd, 
bright face. 

“In for spittin’ on clothes,” the 
turnkey explained. 

Then Harold knew it all. The Chi- 
nese laundrymen, when they dampened 
the clothes for ironing, took a swallow 
of water in their mouths and sprinkled 
it through their teeth, to obtain just the 
proper degree of moisture. This was 
a most reprehensible practice, and a 
newly awakened antiseptic public con- 
science had just obtained, and was rig- 
idly enforcing an ordinance against this 
time-honored custom; Wong’s was one 
of the first arrests under this new act. 
He had been caught in the act. The 
policeman on the beat himself had 
seen the misdemeanor, and had brought 
him in by the nape of the neck, as it 
were. There was no possible plea but 
guilty. 

It was impossible to convince Wong 
of the error of his ways. It was a good 
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custom, a time-honored custom. Every 
respectable Chinaman laundered thus. 
It was a good way. Every garment in 
the Armstrong household had been so 
dampened for thirty years—Harold 
shivered, for he was a cleanly soul— 
and would be again. Against the 
Great Wall of China, Harold soon 
ceased to argue. He put his hand in 
his pocket and paid Wong’s bail, at 
which Wong nearly wept. He himself 
could have had bail long ago, but a 
Chinaman is never extravagant. The 
cell was cozy and warm, with five 
other Chinese, and why, even tempor- 
arily, throw out that cash for one 
night. 

The next morning, Harold entered an 
eloquent plea of “faithful old servitor” 
and “ignorance of Occidental customs” 
—coupled with a promise of “never 
again.” He trembled at that, for he 
knew full well that there would be an 
“again” in the first hour after release; 
but he got his client off with a warning. 

Wong beamed with pride through- 


out the proceedings. He didn’t resent 
a thing the district attorney said about 
him. It gave his boy a chance to talk 
back, 

Once out of the courtroom, Harold 
talked himself hoarse over the danger 
of a second offense, and begged Wong 
to desist. Wong answered: “You no 
worry, Missa Harold. There be no 
other time. Cop no catchee me again. 
Me pullee down him blinds.” 

With that Harold had to be content. 

“You heap gland lawyer, Missa Har- 
old. Talkee heap loud. Me payee 
bill.” 

Up went Wongs hands ta his head, 
and somewhere from the plaits of his 
queue, he produced a fifty cent piece. 

“You takee him. You earnee him.” 
As Harold protested: “Me insulted. 
Now you lawyer for my firm. Ludder 
boys gettee in tlubbel, spittee on 
the clothes, I send for you. You gland 
lawyer. Holler heap louder dan udder 
feller. I what your flader callee him: 
I your first clilent, anyhow.” 
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Phantom Sweethearts 


By Lucy Betty McRaye 


Oh, have I lived to love, who knows, 
When all the earth was young, 
A shepherd in a grass green glede, whose pipes of reed glad music made, 
Around my neck a garland hung, 
Each bud dew pearled, and all the world, 
Fresh as an opening rose. 


And you, a nymph with gleaming feet, 
And cheeks and forehead pale and fair, 

Your wildwood violet eyes, so sweet, 
Shone through your clouds of hair. 


Or were we lovers, under skies, 
Sun flooded amethyst, 
And wandered on the red gold sands, as burnished as the red gold bands, 
Pure twisted gold, on neck and wrist, 
The gems you wore pale before 
The flame within your eyes. 


You were some slim Egyptian maid, 
I some barbaric king, your grace, 
Your level brows, your hair’s black braid, 
I loved—your glowing face. 
Or was it only yesterday 
We danced the minuet, 
Your eyes kissed mine across the room, your powdered hair, your cheek’s 
rich bloom, 
The roguish patch, I see them yet, 
My flashing sword, the harpsichord, 
When all the night was gay. 


You were the toast of half the town, 
And I your beau, the gossip ran, 

As trailing your brocaded gown, 
You flirted with your fan. 


We live to-day, my girl of girls, 
To kiss the lips we love, 
I liked the fashion of your dress, an Empire was it, or Princess ? 
I liked your perfect Paris glove, 
Your wide-winged hat, and under that 
Your hair’s soft waves and curls. 


Your little high-heeled shoe displayed 
The prettiest foot, oh, kindly fate, 

Go, Sweetheart Shades, that faint and fade, 
I love you up to date. 
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Hopalongs Rattlesnake 


By Louis Roller 


I have put in ten years in this Western country rotating periodically be- 
tween the sagebrush and the timbered regions. I have been lumberjack, 
homesteader and rancher in succession, and have thus acquired a store of 
valuable experience and knowledge which will be of great benefit to me 
in my literary ambitions. Some years ago, when the Government threw 
open the Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation in Idaho, I took up a home- 
stead there, and enjoyed living in the wilds with Indians for neighbors 
and Nature’s creatures for companions. Only last week an enormous 
mountain lion was brought into town, shot by a half-breed out in the hills. 
As I stood and looked at his long, sharp claws and sinewy body, I won- 
dered how many defenseless does and fawns he had pounced upon and half 
devoured before life was extinct. I was gratified to see his lifeless body 
lying there before me, and envied not a little the half-breed who had put an 
end to his murderous career. 

I have not much to say introducing myself to you. I am twenty-cight 
years of age, and through circumstances I cannot help, a native born 
Hoosier. I have written some poetry. I think the Great West, with its 
musical waterfalls, its rugged mountain expanses, the sagebrush and 
prairie, unending miles of primitive forests and mirrored lakes mean more 
to the writer than the artificial surrounding of unromantic Chicago, or the 
brazen atmosphere of Fifth avenue. Literary Indiana may be all right, 
Mark Twaint’s beloved Mississippi may be highly esteemed, but give to 
me the jiand of Bret Harte, with the soothing cadences of Joaquin Miller. 


Lou Router. 


vertical and the heat intense, 

there was a cool, unrelenting 

breeze blowing up out of the 
sagebrush and coulees that was re- 
freshing to the wilted camas which 
grew in the barren waste spots where 
the little ruvulets of sand drifted in the 
wheel-tracks. 

The rattlesnakes lay here and there 
in the hot sand uncoiled and stretched 
out full length, as if trying to catch as 
much of the cool breeze as possible. 
A forlorn magpie perched upon a pile 
of scabrock, with drooping wings and 
mouth open, gazed dumbly at the dust 
devils chasing the tumbleweeds over 


A LTHOUGH the sun’s rays were 


the hills. A lone track here and there 
bespoke the presence of the coyote 
who prowled about at night looking for 
God knows what, and hiding during 
the torridness of the day, God only 
knows where. This dust devilish ex- 
panse was what Owen Wister once 
termed the God awful Big Bend. 

A drink of water here in this hot, 
arid country will not quench a thirst, 
but it is supremely gratifying to the 
thirsty one—even though it be brack- 
ish and bitter it may still retain a cer- 
tain sweet taste and stay the unsati- 
ated thirst until one is able to reach 
the Columbia or the Snake. 

As worthless as this country may 
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have looked to Owen Wister a few 
years have wrought a most remarkable 
change. The rattlesnake is still evi- 
dent along with the coyote, but the 
sagebrush is fast disappearing. In its 
stead is to be found sections of sum- 
merfallow and waving grain. The 
homeseeker is pushing steadily and 
unrestrainedly on toward the Colum- 
bia. In a single day’s journey over- 
land I would not be in the least sur- 
prised to see a railroad here or a new 
town springing up there. Such is the 
history of the Great West—the West 
we like to think of or read about, the 
gray expanse of sagebrush and cou- 
lees are fast disappearing, and is 
marred here and there or entirely ob- 
literated by the wheat fields of the 
newly arrived homesteader. 


IT 


A little siding where a crew of men 
were unloading a new threshing rig, 
near by a new elevator built in expec- 
tation of a bumper wheat crop, and a 
half dozen new stores huddled together 
bespoke the optimism of those who 
had followed the wheeltracks in the 
sand and volcanic ash a year. or two 
ago, and drove their tent stakes and 
plowed well their furrows. A young 
man of perhaps thirty summers is 
superintending the unloading of the 
threshing outfit, and under the broad 
brim of his felt hat is to be seen the 
tan of the sun mellowed into a deep 
brown by the cool wind that ever 
blows up out of the mysterious, lone- 
some land. He, too, like the rest of 
them, has not lived long enough in the 
new country to call it his own, having 
located in the center of the Indian 
country over on the Coeur d’Alene 
Reservation two years previous. The 
seriousness of his blue eyes, the square 
jaw and the rugged features foretell in 
him a comprehensive intent of pur- 
pose and a reckoning of things vital. 
His two years among the Indians of 
the great lonesome land have not come 
amiss, and his knowledge thereof has 
not been gained in vain. 

Gibson Sterling was a man who 


Louis Roller 


voiced the sentiments of this new coun- 
try—a man who was willing to stake 
his all, and if he lost so much the bet- 
ter, it only fanned the more his flame 
of ambition and revealed his ultimate 
goal more distinctly from the obscure. 


Ill 


A long streak of dust was rising up 
out of the coulee. The sun was just 
emeiging up from the sagebrush hills 
to the east, and its rays slanted with 
a gaudy splendor on the new red sepa- 
rator and the brass and copper trim- 
mings of the engine, which was emit- 
ting a regular chickety-chick and 
creeping along in the early coolness of 
the morning toward the new wheat 
fields out on the flats. 

Gibson Sterling felt an exuberant 
thrill permeating his being that kept 
time to the rhythmical exhaust of the 
engine, and as he opened up the throt- 
tle a little more here or closed it there, 
or deftly handled the steering wheel 
to avoid a boulder or round a bend, 
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he could not help but entertain the 
pleasantest of thoughts, and smiled 
to himself as he pictured the quarter 
section that was soon to be his over 
in the Indian country. His nearest 
neighbor, old Hopalong Rattlesnake, 
a most peculiar breed of savage who 
with his prized buffalo horn could lure 
the rattlesnake from his lair—a snake 
charmer, but an honest Injun whose 
peculiar antics had pleasantly helped 
while away the lonesome hours and 
tedious monotony of homesteading out 
in the lonesome land where a section 
was bounded by an invisible line that 
followed a newly driven stake or a 
freshly made blaze. Coming up to 
where the road merged on to the flat, 
Gibson turned the engine sharply to 
the left and entered a field of recently 
cut wheat. The breath of harvest time 
was in the fragrant breeze and the 
wheat straw glistened with a fresh- 
ness that was pleasing to behold. Na- 
ture was giving forth a bountiful har- 
vest to the hard working homesteader 
and the great sweeps of territory that 
sloped off gradually toward the Co- 
lumbia was slowly coming into its own. 

Here where the tumble weed had 
been accustomed to roll unhindered all 
day long, it now found occasionally a 
barbed wire fence to obstruct its natu- 
ral course or banged up against the 
side of a new shack. The coyote who 
had been wont to travel the great arid 
waste without heed or hindrance in his 
aimless wanderlust now instinctively 
took unto himself certain precautions 
heretofore deemed unnecessary. 

The separator set with its long red 
tail to the leeward, the engine backed 
off to a respective distance, the belt 
was thrown on, and a signal from the 
oiler to the engineer set the droning 
separator into motion. Two loads of 
bundles now drew up one on either 
side, the spike pitchers climbed up and 
soon the sack sewers and jiggers were 
busily engaged while the cyclone 
stacker was piling the bright, shining 
straw in a half circle at the rear. 

Gibson, standing on the deck of the 
engine, absorbed it all in a satisfying 
gaze. A good run without any bad 


luck, and he could pay for the outfit 
and prove up on his homestead and 
have a neat little sum left over out of 
the profits. He watched the strawpile 
looming up, and saw with satisfaction 
the pile of sacks growing larger. The 
owner of the wheat walked up and 
pleasantly commented on the yield, 
while Gibson beamed with satisfac- 
tion. Everything was going to his 
heart’s satisfaction, and the big loads 
of bundles were coming in from the 
field and the empty wagons were going 
out after more. He assured himself 
he was lucky in possessing a good 
crew to start with and best of all a 
new machine. 

Just then the field boss came riding 
in on a gallop and said one of the 
men had been bitten by a rattler. He 
also conveyed to Gibson the startling 
information the dangerous reptiles 
were so numerous the pitchers had 
been almost thrown into a panic and 
each wheat shock had from one to a 
dozen under it. The homesteader ad- 
mitted the rattlers were numerous out 
in the sagebrush, but had not thought 
they would prove such a menace in 
the wheatfields, but they were there 
apparently, and in large numbers; 
furthermore, a man does not relish the 
thought of being bitten by a poison- 
ous rattlesnake when it means sure 
death if not properly attended to. 

At noon, when the field men came 
in, they unanimously informed Gibson 
they had quit and would not go back 
to work again under any considera- 
tion. And Gibson could not blame 
them; it was really too much to ask 
a man to expose himself to the lurk- 
ing danger in the wheat stubble. Here 
was a problem which was stunning to 
Gibson, and a pang of remorse seized 
him as he saw his fond hopes fade 
away in thin air. It was of no use to 
send to Spokane for a new crew of 
pitchers. Gibson was too much of a 
man to ask anybody else do what he 
himself would not attempt. He stud- 
ied the situation from all angles, and 
could arrive at no definite conclusions. 
He: was simply up against it. He 
would lose his machine and possibly 
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his homestead also, as he had gone 
in debt to acquire the threshing out- 
fit, and the only conclusion he could 
arrive at was that the threshing was 
all off, or to make a hundred mile 
move over into the Palouse away from 
the rattlesnake infested region. 

The poor homesteader begged him 
to stay and not leave, as they could 
not possibly get another machine in 
there. Gibson could not help but con- 
sider his pleadings in the face of a 
hundred mile pull overland and pos- 
sibly only a very short run after he 
arrived there. Try as he could he 
could conceive of no way in which 
to overcome the rattlers. That night 
he dared not lie down in clear com- 
fortable straw, as is the custom of 
harvest hands all through the West, 
for fear of the dread reptiles. He sat 
and pondered the question over and 
over, and considered different plans 
and schemes, only to reject them all 
as useless or impracticable. 

The homesteaders of the surround- 
ing neighborhood had called on him 
and offered to double the price per 
sack for threshing if he would only 
remain with them. This was indeed 
a great incentive to reach a solution 
of the question. All at once he 
thought of something that brought 
back his hopes with the speed of a 
bullet. Was it possible, could it be 
practicable? Yes, snakes were sus- 
ceptible to charms. He would do it. 
Old Hopalong Rattlesnake and his buf- 
falo horn could undoubtedly help in 
dispensing with the peril. He decided 
at once to leave for the Indian country 
early in the morning. Old Hopalong, 
why had he not thought of him before ? 


IV 


Early morning, an hour before sun- 
up—and the sun rises early in the sage 
brush country during the summer 
months—found Gibson astride a pinto 
saddle pony and headed for the Coeur 
d’Alene Reservation. A cross-country 
ride was very exhilarating at this 


time of the morning before the breeze 
had begun to stir the cool, fragrant at- 
mosphere, and while the dew faintly 


sparkled in the stunted sagebrush. 

A hungry coyote who was still 
prowling about in the lonesomeness, 
heard the hoofbeats of the horse and 
set up his weird ki-yi-ing, and skulked 
off over a ridge to secrete himself 
somewhere before the sun’s rays 
streaked the east. 

An all day jog through the hot sun 
brought Gibson out of the nauseating 
aridness and rattlesnake infested re- 
gion up into the cooler altitude of the 
Reservation and the calm of the scat- 
tered pine trees and luxuriant bunch- 
grass which grew here in abundance. 
He was not long in seeking out Hopa- 
long’s tepee, and found the old siwash 
at home. After relating his predica- 
ment, Hopalong gave a grunt of com- 
prehension and said: “Lots um rattle- 
snakes; no count um, me catch um, 
skookum alright.” ‘Will you go back 
to the Big Bend with me in the morn- 
ing, Hopalong? I will pay you well,” 
said Gibson, and Hopalong gave a 
grunting nod of assent. 

The next morning after a cool, re- 
freshing night’s sleep under the pine 
trees, the only pleasant and satisfying 
night’s rest Gibson had experienced 
for some time, they headed for the 
sagebrush, Gibson ahead and MHopa- 
long following on his cayuse. “Medi- 
cine man buffalo horn,” said Hopa- 
long, “me fix um rattlesnake; you run 
um threshing machine, no have trou- 
ble.” All day they journeyed thus, 
Gibson pushing enthusiastically ahead 
and the Indian stolidly following, 
showing only a morbid interest occa- 
sionally when spoken to. He _ rode 
bending forward, and his cayuse am- 
bled aimlessly along with its head 
listlessly drooping. Once in a while 
it bit cff a mouthful of the unapposite 
sage leaves or stopped at an occasional 
bunch of grass, when Hopalong would 
mutter under his breath, and the cay- 
use would prick up its ears and jog 
nonchalently on. Evidently neither 
cayuse or rider relished being abroad 
in the hot, simmering prairie, and por- 
trayed marked unresemblance to the 
other rider who was pushing energeti- 
cally ahead. 
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Arriving at their destination late 
that night, Gibson was utterly exhaust- 
ed, and climbed into a bundle wagon 
and slept until late next day. When 
he awoke the next morning the sun 
had been up an hour, likewise Hopa- 
long, who was suspiciously inspecting 
the threshing machine. “Good morn- 
ing, Hopalong,” said Gibson, feeling 
relieved after a good night’s_ rest. 
“What do you think of the outfit?” 
“Skookum paleface,” replied Hopa- 
long, eyeing the engine furtively; “In- 
jun no catch um high up fire. Great 
Spirit no like Injun any more. Great 
Spirit catch um white man’s wheat 
and thresh um. Injun no good any 
more.” “What about the rattle- 
snakes?” Gibson anxiously inquired. 
“To-night,” replied Hopalong, “when 
sun go down me catch um.” 

That night the crew all assembled, 
speculatively anxious to see what 
Hopalong was going to do. Some of 
the homesteaders had gathered around 
hoping against hope that this strange 
Indian could do something to alleviate 
their predicament. But they enter- 
tained grave fears of doubt as to his 
power to help them in this particular 
instance. 

No sooner had the bright harvest 
moon risen and flooded the broad ex- 
panse with its silvery rays than Hop- 
along got out his old buffalo horn and 
sent forth a weird, enchanting strain, 
barbaric in its moving cadences that 
carried on the still night air for miles. 
He continued for about ten minutes a 
droning, muffled tone, now shrill and 
now barely audible. Presently, just as 
some of the crew began to have mis- 
givings, there was a faintly audible 


commotion all about. The wheat stub- 
ble began to jerk and oscillate in the 
moonlight, and those assembled per- 
ceived snakes—hundreds of them and 
thousands, slipping through the wheat 
stubble in a vivid effectual stream, as 
if they were following old Lucifer 
himself. 

Hopalong marched ahead of the rep- 
tiles in a triumphant stride, winding 
the unmusical buffalo horn now wild 
and shrill, and now deep and dolorous. 
Snakes, and nothing but snakes, 
passed in endless stream all in one 
direction long after Hopalong had dis- 
appeared over a_ distant hill. The 
tone of the weird buffalo horn con- 
tinued growing fainter and fainter, 
until finally it died out altogether. 

* * 


The next morning the crew was up 
bright and early, and the threshing 
machine was humming merrily away 
again. Not a rattler was to be seen. 
The only evidence of reptiles was 
the rumpled up wheat stubble and the 
millions of criss-crossing and tangled 
trails in the sand and volcanic ash, 
while a certain lake two miles distant 
at the foot of a high bluff was literally 
alive with rattlesnakes. 

Gibson Sterling stood upon the deck 
of the engine and mentally prospected 
on what his profits would amount to 
at twice the price originally agreed 
upon. A lone Indian rode off through 
the sagebrush toward the rising sun, 
glancing now and then at the long 
slopes of wheat fields on either side, 
seeing nothing spectacular in what he 
had accomplished the night before in 
Owen Wister’s land of the God awful 
Big Bend. 
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The Face in the Locket 


By Billee Glynn 


of Papeete lolled shoreward 

with a somnolent note. The 

steamer Mariposa had just 
come to dock, and while she sstill 
strained testily at her cables, the pas- 
sengers hurried down the gangplank 
to where natives and Chinamen waited 
to handle their luggage. A mixed 
group of citizens, representing all the 
degrees of population of Papette, 
watched the proceedings interestedly. 
And among the smiling throng, like 
tropical roses dusky with dreams, 
shone the faces and burning eyes of 
the French Creoles—none the less at- 
tractive that in instances she showed 
an admixture of native blood. Catch- 
ing a glance from a pair of such eyes, 
the valet of Mr. Robert McVey missed 
his footing on the gangway and almost 
fell. His master, who was behind him, 
reprimanded him sharply. He was a 
stout man, somewhere between fifty or 
sixty years of age, and wearing a 
stern, irritable expression. The head 
of one of the largest manufacturing 
concerns in San Francisco, he had 
come to Tahiti for his health, and was 
in a nervous state bordering on panic. 
Consequently, little things affected 
him. He had a reputation for having 
always disliked women individually 
and socially. Never having been there 
before, he had dreamt of Tahiti as a 
paradise of rest, where only was the 
murmur of the sea and every personal- 
ity became as a shell on the shore, and 
neither business nor sex menaced the 
joy of drifting. Robert McVey was 
out for one quiet time with himself, 
and to the extent, that he even ill- 
treated his lackey because for reasons 
of convenience he had been obliged to 
take him along. Since the lackey hap- 


[ blue bay-roll in the harbor 


pened to be a sturdy, Irish block, and 
was infinitely capable of taking care 
of himself, sympathy in the matter is 
not necessary, however. 

The principal “hotera,” or hotel, re- 
ceived McVey cordially. He found 
upstair apartments overlooking the 
sea. And the narrow streets of Pa- 
peete appealed to him as lanes down 
which he might wander in peace. His 
first meal, agreeing comfortably with 
his badgered stomach, adduced in him 
a feeling of delightful languor. Then 
down in the lobby of the hotel—it was 
but a small place—the manager, Mon- 
sieur Durant, introduced him to Mad- 
ame Gordon. In Tahiti, hospitality is 
not confined to any particular form. 
Besides, the manufacturer always car- 
ried the look of a man of importance, 
and, as his host guessed, might be 
staying in Papeete for some _ time, 
where every newcomer is worth at 
least investigation. The lady had been 
calling on Madame Durant, and the 
two women crossed the lobby together. 
Then it was that Monsieur Durant had 
brought McVey over to them. 

Madame Gordon, a lithe, flower-like 
creature, received him almost shyly. 
She was gowned in mauve silk, deli- 
ciously clinging, and seemed made up 
of dreaming fires. Her eyes were like 
those beautiful twilights in which a 
man remembers his loves. And her 
olive complexion had the perfect finish 
of a pansy petal. By the side of Mad- 
ame Durant, who was rather coarse 
and fat, she shone like a delicately 
nurtured dove in comparison with an 
overfed field-sparrow. 

The introductions had scarcely been 
made when a tall, broad-shouldered 
young man, clad in white duck, swung 
open the hotel door and came up to 
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the group smiling. While McVey 
caught his breath and drew slightly 
away, the three received him heartily. 
And the hand of Madame Gordon went 
out to him caressingly. 

“TI happened to be passing,” he ex- 
plained to her, “and saw that I was 
just in time to take you home with me, 
dear.” 

She gave him a look of love, fond- 
ling his arm with her hand. Then, 
with instinctive courtesy, she turned 
quickly. ‘Meet Mr. McVey, Arnold,” 
she said. ‘My husband, sir.” 

The manufacturer, who had been 
about to withdraw, turned suddenly 
with a stern look. At the confronta- 
tion the blood swept Arnold Gordon’s 
face till it seemed to dye the blonde 
locks of his nestling hair, and his 
mouth opened in an unutterable gasp. 
Fortunately the others were regarding 
the manufacturer. Then, instantly, he 
controlled himself, his gray eyes nar- 
rowing into a glance of tempered steel. 

“T am glad to meet you,” he articu- 
lated, without extending his hand. 
“Will you be long in Papeete?” 

“For some little time, I believe. It 
seems to me that I have seen you be- 
fore.” 

The other met the scarcely repressed 
irony without flinching. “I have been 
in business in the island for the last 
five years. We do not accumulate 
wealth here, but we find happiness. ” 

“T suppose the climate agrees with 
you better than might be the case in 
some other places.” 

“Possibly!” There was a restraint 
in the word which communicated itself 
to the other. 

“I will be in my own apartment up 
till nine o’clock this evening,” he said. 
“There is a business project I have in 
mind, and it strikes me that, perhaps, 
you could help me with it.” 

In anywhere but lazy, loving Pa- 
peete the conversation might have 
struck the curiosity of the company. 
But in that climate even curiosity is 
too much of an effort. Certain that he 
had made himself understood, McVey 
withdrew, bowing with a _ peculiar 
smile to an invitation from Madame 


Gordon to attend a dance at her house 
the following night. Monsieur Durant 
shrugged his French shouldets as he 
disappeared. 

“It is so often the tragedy of the 
rich,” he said, “that no amount of 
money car buy good manners.” 

In his own quarters, with the lattice 
doors flung open to the sea air, the 
manufacturer walked up and down, 
frowning. He had come to Tahiti for 
health and pleasure, and now this 
criminal had to show himself. Very 
well, he would be prosecuted with all 
the more vengeance. He had always 
vowed that he would get him some- 
time, and, at last, after five years, he 
had succeeded. It might prove good 
business, too—the restoration of ten 
thousand dollars to the firm. Anyway 
an embezzler would be brought to jus- 
tice. The American consul would be 
only too glad to lend his assistance in 
the matter. 

He turned to his valet arranging the 
writing table. “Martin, I expect a gen- 
tleman here to see me before eight 
o'clock. Wake me when he comes. I 
am going to take a siesta.” 

And he went to sleep haunted by the 
eyes of Madame Gordon, eyes -that 
somehow belonged to the divine ten- 
derness of life, the lost springtime be- 
neath the drifted snow of years. At 
the age of fifty-six Robert McVey was 
still a bachelor. 

It was half-past eight when he 
awoke and his valet informed him that 
no one had called. Without waiting 
to eat anything, he dressed quickly, 
and, with his valet in attendance, left 
the hotel. He had nervous visions of 
his man having already escaped. The 
house in which the Gordons lived he 
found quite a distance down the prin- 
cipal street. Like most of the habita- 
tions of Papeete, it was a wooden, one- 
story structure, but covering, with a 
certain endeavor at picturesqueness, 
considerable ground space. Flowers 
and vines lent decoration to it, and a 
bamboo veranda ran entirely around, 
giving it the appearance of a cup and 
saucer. The dreaming moonlight of 
the clear, Tahitian night steeped it in 
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a strange mellow quaintness. Or- 
dering his valet to wait for him out- 
side, the manufacturer knocked harsh- 
ly at the door. It was opened by Mad- 
ame Gordon, who recognized him, it 
seemed, with something of tremulous 
apprehension. Yet her greeting was 
charming. 

“I came to see your husband, Mad- 
ame. My man will wait for me with- 
out.” 

Gordon himself sauntered leisurely 
into the hall. ‘‘Come into the parlor,” 
he said, coolly. 

McVey’s temper rose at his easy 
manner and tone. He followed him, 
swinging his shoulders angrily, and, at 
the other’s repeated suggestion, seated 
himself in a bamboo rocker. 

Gordon glanced at his wife. “You 
have an engagement this evening with 
Mrs. Scott across the street, have you 
not, dear?” 

“That is so,” she acquiesced. And 
she left the room, drawing the portieres 
carefully behind her. 

Her husband paused to listen for a 
moment to make sure that she was 
gone, then he turned to his companion, 
who had by this time worked himself 
into somewhat of a sweat. “‘You have 
something to say to he sug- 
gested. 

The other could scarcely command 
himself. “To say to you, to say to 
you,” he reiterated in a rage. “I have 
something to do with you. You are 
going back with me to California and 
to San Quentin—yes, as sure as you 
are going to Hell.” 

Arnold Gordon smiled. “It might, 
perhaps, please me to go to Hell 
first.” 

McVey was regarding him with un- 
appeased anger. “I waited for you at 
the hotel, and you did not put in an 
appearance,” he flung, savagely. 

“I trusted to your business discre- 
tion in looking me up.” 

The manufacturer leaned toward 
him, measuring him hotly with his 
glance. “You are the typical villain,” 
he pronounced. “Your insolence is in- 
finite. Why, you have not even 
changed your name. A poor job-lot of 


detectives they were when they did not 
get you.” 

The younger man corrected him 
quietly. “I am known here as Arnold 
Gordon. In San Francisco it was 
George. My full Christian name is 
George Arnold.” He held out his 
cigar case. “Will you have a cigar?” 

McVey thrust it aside with a wave 
of his hand. “I would sooner smoke 
with the devil,” he declared. ‘What 
I want to know is, if you can make 
restitution of the ten thousand dollars 
you embezzled in the position of cash- 
ier to my company when you left San 
Francisco five years ago?” 

“T lost it on the horse-races in Mex- 
ico,” explained the other, biting his 
cigar with a look of regret. ‘‘My co- 
pra business here I have built up 
through my own industry.” 

McVey sneered. “Fancied that 
you would be perfectly safe here al- 
ways, eh? Married, too. Was the 
lady in on the game, also?” 

Gordon rose to his feet leisurely, 
laying his cigar on the table. He 
pointed to a brace of pistols hanging 
on the wall. “You are speaking of my 
wife, sir,” he emphasized, “who to me 
is the sweetest and finest woman in 
the world. I met her here in Tahiti 
and married her. She knows nothing 
of my misdeeds. I love her with a 
love that must ever be the soul of me, 
a love as high and deep as the sky and 
the sea outside. If you dare to speak 
ill of her, I will kill you like a dog.” 
There was something finer than spring- 
time in his eyes as he spoke, a sweep 
to his voice that had the precision of 
a blade. 

His companion was cowed in spite 
of himself. He gaped at him, then 
motioned him to sit down. “I have 
nothing to say against your wife,” he 
stated, more quietly. “I think she is 
beautiful. But you—you are a scoun- 
drel.” 

“TI am not particular as to your opin- 
ion on that score. My own idea is 
that we stand about quits. My father, 
also in your employ, was shot to death 
by burglars while protecting your 
money-box. He saved it for you, but 
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what did you do for my mother? Left 
her to bring me up in utter poverty. 
Those days of scraping and dry crusts 
I shall never forget. Then at thirteen 
I entered your employment and in ten 
years became your cashier. My mo- 
ther in the meantime had died. Then 
I took to playing the races, and finally 
got away with your ten thousand dol- 
lars. Well, how much have you lost 
on the family?” 

“A pretty story,” countered the 
manufacturer, “but it does not alter the 
fact that you are a thief.” 

The blood surged into the other’s 
face. “If you say that word again,” 
he hissed, “I’ll choke you.” 

McVey with a gesture of impatience 
got on his feet. “I am going,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Very well,” responded the younger 
man. “Go ahead and do your worst. 
I know that I am in your power and 
how useless it would be to oppose 
you. As for begging your mercy, I 
would suffer anything rather than do 
that. Nor would it get me anything. 
I have only one request to make—that 
you let the whole matter stand over 
till after to-morrow night. My wife 
has her heart set on the dance she is 
giving then, and I would not care to 
see her pleasure spoiled. I am speak- 
ing with the greatest seriousness.” 

McVey laughed harshly. “And give 
you the much desired chance to es- 
cape,” he insinuated. “I should say 
not. You will be arrested immedi- 
atel y—to-night.” 

He strode toward the portieres an- 
grily, and Gordon, with a heavy sigh, 
turned to the table, making no attempt 
to stop him. But as he put out his 
hand to sweep the portieres apart, he 
started and stepped back quickly, 
staring into the barrel of a revolver. 
The white hand that held it tensed 
trembling, but with a finger on the 
trigger. It was Madame Gordon who 


confronted him, the whole flame of 
her in her eyes. 

“I have heard everything that has 
been said,” she voiced, including both 
him and her husband in her glance, 
“and if you go to prosecute Arnold, you 


shall never leave this room.” She was 
magnificent, a pantheress guarding her 
young, primitive in her revelation as 
the most primitive thing in the world. 
The startled eyes of her husband 
lightened to her with intoxicated 
pride. Even McVey stared as much at 
her beauty and dramatic attitude as at 
the pistol. 

“Don’t you realize,” he articulated 
weakly at length, “that your husband 
has done wrong—a great wrong—and 
must pay the penalty of the law?” 

“Whatever he has done,” she_ re- 
sponded, “I love him. I have heard 
his explanation, and it is good enough 
for me. Anyway, it isn’t what a man 
is, it is what he is to a woman. I love 
him, and you shall not disgrace him.” 

Her husband strode quickly over 
took the revolver from her hand. “It 
would be far worse than imprisonment 
or death for you to commit a crime on 
my account, sweetheart,” he pleaded. 
She made quite a struggle of it, how- 
ever, and a locket fell from her neck. 
McVey stooped to pick it up, in an at- 
tempt to get out of range of the pistol. 

The face in the locket caught his 
eye. He stared at it a moment, and 
returned it to Mrs. Gorden, his de- 
meanor completely changed. .She ac- 
cepted it hastily, anger still agitating 
her. 

“The resemblance is speaking,” ven- 
tured McVey. “A relative?” 

“My mother.” 

“So I conjectured. And now, Mrs. 
Gordon, I want to apologize to you 
and your husband for my intemperate 
acts. I came down here on sick leave 
from business to benefit my health, if 
possible, but this scene has proven to 
me only too well that I am in a worse 
condition mentally and physically than 
I suspected. Pray be lenient, both of 
you, for my outburst. I promise never 
to lose control of myself again.” 

He bowed and started toward the 
door. “I shall likely leave here on 
the next steamer, but before I go, may 
I drop in occasionally and see you 
both 

“Certainly,” replied Gordon. “If 
the old understanding is wiped out on 
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the explanation I made you. I’ve tried 
to play the game of life straight since 
then, and,” glancing at his wife, “I 
mean to do the right thing—for her 
sake.” 

“T understand,” nodded McVey. “By 
the way, Gordon, drop in on me in an 
hour, if you find it convenient.” He 
bowed again and was gone. 

McVey and Gordon were chatting 
over cool drinks, when McVey re- 
marked: “Gordon, I hope you'll prize 


your wife. By the way, if you are 
agreeable, I’d like to put $10,000 into 
your business here on a partnership 
basis.” 

Gordon regarded him with puzzled 
surprise. 

McVey looked him squarely in the 
eye, an interrogating gleam. 

“‘I—I—knew her mother very well.” 

The two men clasped hands with a 
wringing grip of confidence and un- 
derstanding. 


What is Life? An endless bubble 
Surging with the mist and foam 
Of the Ages’ ocean moan. 


Farther from the vortex whirling 


Lost and broken! 


Without flaw; 


Part of God’s eternal law. 


On the strand we pace and wander: 
Hear the floating, flooding main, 
Tell the story once again. 


Heeding not His voice imparting, 
Seeing not the deeper meaning, 
In the whitened waters’ gleaming. 


Life is neither joy nor sorrow, 
Neither struggle, nor yet fate 
Of destined, helpless, hopeless state. 


On the Ocean’s farthest billows, 
To this broken, rocky shore 
Life is hurried evermore, 


Always striving for the higher. 
Children of Almighty Power! 
Hear the voices of the Choir! 


Ropert H. Down. 
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Across the Border 


H. K. Addis 


use of that part of my name. 


Resided in Constantinople. 


My name is Ahmed Noureddin Harold K. P. Addis. 
names indicate my religious beliefs. 
not usually considered wholly human; therefore, I very often do not make 
I was born in Ohio in 1884. Have attended 
various schools, among which was the Ohio State University. Have trav- 
eled over a great part of European Turkey, and a part of Asiatic Turkey. 
Was closely associated with some of the lead- 
ing members of the Committee of Union and Progress of the Young Turk 
Party prior to the revolution of July, 1908. 

Do not get the idea that I am a Turk or Turkish-American. I have not; 
so far as I know, one drop of Turkish blood, and my sympathy for that 
teally noble race is simply based upon my knowledge and understanding 


In Christian countries, Moslems are 


The first two 


of their many sterling qualities. 
HAT can be taking place at 
the house of our neighbor, 
Hagop?P” exclaimed biyouk 
Osman, the demirdji (black- 


smith), to his wife as he sat before his 
vine-clad doorway, smoking after the 
evening meal. 

“Indeed, I do not know, my _ hus- 
band,” replied his wife, Halide, as she 
paused from her task, looking through 
the open door toward the house in 
question. “All day long I have heard 
singing, mingled with shouts and cries 
as of cursing in the rough Armenian 
language. Now and again, too, it 
seemed that some one would try to 
argue with the others, but their loud 
rough voices would soon drown him 
out.” 

“T think I will see Hagop this even- 
ing and have a little talk with him. 
Moustafa Fazil, the Kurdish chief, was 
at the shop to-day, and while there 
he tried to make me believe that the 
Armenians were plotting against us. 
Moustafa says that we should be on 
our guard lest they attempt some 
treacherous work here, but I told him 
that Hagop Sirkedjian and I were too 


H. K. Addis 


old friends for there to be any sus- 
picion between us. If Hagop so much 
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as imagined that we were in danger 
he would certainly let us know at once. 
Yet in a way Moustafa is right: we 
Moslems are few, and they are many.” 
Osman leaned back meditatively, 
watching the smoke as it curled from 
his bubbling narghile. 

“Please God all will be well with us, 
but I have had a strange feeling to- 
day, husband. Sometimes it has 
seemed that I must open my heart to 
Dijemile, and so I should have done 
but that it is such a pity to mar the 
poor girl’s happiness. If anything 
should happen to her it would ruin 
Husseyn’s life, for never did brother 
love sister as our Husseyn loves Dje- 
mile; may God watch over them both,” 
and great tears welled up into the 
eyes of the tender-hearted Halide Ha- 
num, as her maternal ears caught the 
sound of Djemile’s happy young voice 
humming-an old Turkish love-song. 

The mouthpiece of the large water- 
pipe fell to Osman’s lap, as with curi- 
ous eyes he scrutinized his wife’s face. 
“T, too, have had a sense of danger 
to-day—a foreboding of ill that I 
could not drive from my mind. God 
grant that we may both be mistaken.” 

Theirs is an unusual life. So much 
so that when we stop to consider the 
conditions under which these villagers 
normally live, we no longer are sur- 
prised at the significance which they 
are prone to attach to a mental depres- 
sion which may indicate nothing more 
serious than a too-hearty indulgence 
in a recent meal. To them such mental 
disturbances have a meaning—and lit- 
tle wonder! In the fertile valleys of 
that mountainous country which lies 
to the southward from the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Black Sea, the various 
inassimilable elements which go to 
make up the population exist in a state 
of continuous eruption. When one 
never knows at what moment his 
neighbor’s hand may be _ uplifted 
against him, seeking his life-blood, or 
that of his wife or daughter, he is ex- 
tremely likely to give heed to any oc- 
currence which is capable of being 
construed as a premonition of danger. 

“Strangely enough, though,” con- 


tinued Osman, “where you thought of 
Djemile, my thoughts were with Hus- 
seyn. Do you know that to-day the 
Kurd, Moustafa, told me that Hus- 
seyn’s regiment has been transferred 
from Constantinople, and it is now 
guarding the frontier just to the north 
of us?” 

“What! On the northern frontier? 
But that’s good news—good news! I 
don’t see how you could feel gloomy 
after hearing that,” exclaimed Halide 
Hanum reproachfully. “Just think, 
with only that distance between us 
our boy may be walking in on us at 
any time.” 

“No, my dear wife. No, indeed. 
This military service is a serious mat- 
ter. Only in case of absolute neces- 
sity would they grant him leave of 
absence,” replied Osman. 

“Well, anyway I am glad my boy 
is getting out and away from the great 
city. Now he will get more training 
and be better able to advance himself 
in the army. Something tells me that 
he will be yuz-bashi, bin-bashi, and 
finally the tails of a pasha will grace 
my wonderful boy.” 

“I had hoped that he might go up 
to Constantinople and enter one of the 
great institutions of learning there and 
become a doctor of medicine or of the 
law. He is an intelligent boy, and 
would do honor to one of the learned 
professions,” rejoined Osman reflec- 
tively. 

“But think of Husseyn’s earliest in- 
clinations. Remember how he used to 
set up sticks and drill them for sol- 
diers,” argued his wife. 

“His desire for books was no less 
great. Besides, the Hodja says that 
he is the best educated boy in the vil- 
lage. Husseyn loves learning, and 
would make a great and useful man 
in one of the professions.” 

“Just imagine, though, our boy, with 
his handsome face and stalwart form 
in the uniform of a pasha. Think of 
the decorations and the medals, the 
gold lace and the plumes——” 

“Yes, gold lace and decorations— 
medals and more gold lace. My dear 
wife, I find that you are still very 
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much of a woman.” And Osman 
laughed heartily to find that his clear- 
headed and intensely practical wife 
was after all very feminine. 

A sudden noise brought Osman to 
his feet. From a nearby street came 
a motley of sounds—a babel of voices 
in which apparently all the primitive, 
emotion-expressing sounds of the hu- 
man race were represented. It was a 
moan, a rumble, a roar. It was the 
sound of the breaking surf, and the 
impending storm. It was menacing, 
terrible—capable of striking fear—ab- 
ject, whimpering fear to the stoutest 
heart. Osman heard  it—biyouk 
(large) Osman, the blacksmith, the 
strongest man in ten villages. He 
stretched himself calmly. “I must 
go,” he said, “and see friend Hagop, 
the Armenian, and while I am out I 
may as well find out the cause of this 
noise.” 

“Don’t go, Osman—husband, don’t 
go. It’s nothing, nothing but some 
drunken Christians in a street brawl. 
Don’t go,” implored Halide Hanum, 
and knew it was not the truth when 
she spoke. But knowing how he hated 
drunkenness and all connected with it, 
she hoped to turn her husband from 
his purpose. 

To no effect was her imploring cry, 
for Osman knew as well as she the 
meaning of that dreadful din. But as 
she watched her husband’s broad back 
disappear around the corner in the 
direction from which came the riotous 
noises, she crumpled up and an on- 
looker might have seen the courageous 
Halide Hanum, her head bowed in 
her arms, weeping bitterly. As her 
eyes followed the form of her de- 
parting husband, over her mind there 
came the thought, gripping, compell- 
ing—as an obsession—that this, then, 
was their last farewell. 

Just as Osman turned the corner, a 
terrible sight broke across his range 
ot vision—terrible, yet it attracted and 
held his fascinated gaze as a magnet 
attracts steel. For there before his 
eyes was a vast plundering mob, a 
mob of fanaticism—and _lust-crazed 
Armenians. Their 


weapons were 


strange, yet admirably suited to the 
work they had to do. Scythes, axes 
and knives constituted their arms, 
while some with plain clubs and others 
with torches were completing the 
scheme of destruction which was be- 
ing carried out by their more com- 
batively armed comrades. Wild songs, 
doubtless inspired by hate and fanati- 
cism, assailed Osman’s ears, and from 
the throats of the marauders burst 
harsh cries of lust and rage, and sheer 
blood-madness and love of slaughter 
in the uncouth language, to him but 
semi-intelligible. While above all— 
louder and yet louder, more piteous 
and heart-rending, rose the cries of 
their victims. The agonized groans 
of men butchered with dull axes and 
heavy clubs, the wails of little child- 
ren subjected to fiendish tortures, the 
shrill screams of Moslem women at 
the idea of a fate worse than death. 
Into this saturnalia of lust and hate 
Osman gazed fascinated. Nearer and 
nearer came the mob, louder and 
louder grew the cries from their lust- 
inflamed throats, higher and more 
piercing came the screams of the wo- 
men. Moslem women—women whose 
lives had passed in the peace and se- 
curity of Moslem homes, were being 
dragged forth to death—and worse 
than death, there before his very eyes. 
His sisters might be among the dead, 
or possibly among those who were 


carried screaming to the rear to be 


violated and butchered later. 

Osman’s mind worked with light- 
ning rapidiy. Still he did not move. 
The horrible spectacle of which he was 
a witness exerted a hypnotic attraction 
upon him. Suddenly, from behind, 
through the darkness came a hurrying 
form. To the blacksmith it seemed 
that he recognized something familiar 
in the figure, the peculiar motion of 
the shoulders, the sound of the foot- 
steps. He looked again: “Hagop,” he 
called softly, “Hagop.” The form ap- 
proached and said something in Ar- 
menian which Osman did not under- 
stand. | 

“It is I, Hagop. Osman, the de- 
mirdji, your old friend and neighbor. 
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For God’s sake, Hagop, do something 
to put an end to this awful butchery. 
You are a man of influence among the 
Armenians. You can do——” 

Unnoticed by Osman, as he was 
speaking the figure had noiselessly 
raised its arm, and as these words left 
his lips a large hammer held in the 
hand of his former friend struck him 
a heavy blow in the temple. Osman 
crumpled under the blow, and fell 
limply face downward to the earth. 

“One less Moslem dog,” growled the 
dark shape, grimly. 

* * * 

A dash of cold water in his face, 
the first dreamlike impressions of an 
unreal world betokening a returning 
consciousness, and Osman opened his 
eyes to look into the face of Mous- 
tafa Fazil, the Kurdish chief, the Kizil- 
bashi. He attempted to rise to a sit- 
ting posture, but fell back, his swim- 
ming head almost bursting with the 
bone-splitting, nerve-racking pain of 
the injured temple. 

“Lie still, friend. The danger is 
past. The Armenians are gone. They 
fled when they saw us coming, but 
we were too late to save many of the 
Turks,” voluntecred Moustafa kindly, 
when he observed what he took to be 
a look of inquiry on Osman’s face. 

The injured man, with a supreme ef- 
fort, struggled feebly to his feet. Re- 
fusing assistance, or even company, 
he laboriously made his painful way 
over the little distance which sepa- 
rated him from his house. Slowly, 
racked by unutterable suffering both 
physical and mental, supporting him- 
self, and guilding his uncertain foot- 
steps by clinging to every object in 
his path, which would so much as fur- 
nish a hand-hold, Osmand reached his 
home. 

Just within the door to the harem- 
lik, the head, horribly crushed and 
bearing innumerable mutilations on the 
torso, lay the body of his beloved com- 
panion, Halide Hanum. At the awful 
discovery Osman for the time forgot 
his own grave injuries. Oblivious to 
his enfeebled condition, his tortured 
head forgotten, Osman stooped, and 


with his old giant strength lifted the 
mangled form of his wife as cne might 
pick up an infant. Already the form 
was cold and stiff, and an anguished 
groan escaping his lips, Osman carried 
his burden to another room, where he 
placed it tenderly on a sofa. There 
his roving eyes fell upon a little heap 
of gray ashes and a large charred area 
on the wall, which told him that the 
incendiary attempts of the murderers 
had failed. But now for the first time 
he thought of his daughter, Djemile. 
In the excitement of his earlier dis- 
covery, her very existence had _ es- 
caped Osman’s memory. He hurried 
through the house, searching every 
room, looking carefully in every nook 
and corner, hoping, yet fearful of what 
the next glance might reveal. The girl 
was not to be found, however. Over 
and over again the grief-crazed father 
frantically searched the house, but to 
o avail. 

At length Osman paused, realizing 
that his search was over, and for the 
first time allowed himself to imagine 
his daughter’s fate. All his former. 
torturing pains came over him with re- 
newed severity. With a nameless 
dread, the stricken man dragged him- 
self to the street. There he found a 
young man, a Turk named Reshad, 
from a neighboring village, who told 
Osman that he had seen Krikor Ka- 
rakashian ride at breakneck speed 
through his village, carrying what ap- 
peared to be the insensible form of a 
woman before him on the saddle. This 
had aroused Reshad’s fears as well 
as his curiosity, for, knowing Krikor 
by reputation, he suspected some foul 
work. So he had come, and finding his 
worst fears increditably surpassed, 
was doing what he could to alleviate 
the suffering of the wounded. 

Reshad brought some old ladies who 
had escaped the slaughter, and they 
took charge of the remains of the un- 
fortunate Halide, preparing the body 
for burial. Osman was worn out. His 
wound ached; his poor, overwrought 
mind was at the breaking point. Sit- 
ting in the sun outside his house, he 
mentally reviewed the terrible calam- 
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ity which had overtaken him. Now and 
then as he sat there an old friend 
would appear, and turning his grief- 
stricken face towards Osman, silently 
salute him and as silently hurry on. 
For in that village few Turks had es- 
caped the slaughter, and none had es- 
caped the loss of a dear friend or 
relative. 

Of the many sad processions to the 
little cypress-grown cemetery on the 
hillside the following day, one was 
that of Osman, who with bowed head 
and aching heart, guided his tottering 
footsteps behind the remains of his 
faithful companion, borne on _ the 
shoulders of Reshad and some other 
young men who had accompanied him 
from his village. Many thoughts 
crowded themselves through Osman’s 
mind as he silently followed his wife’s 
bier, and when they were of the living 
they were not less sad than when of 
the dead. 

He thought of his son, Husseyn, and 
his stalwart young manhood. To Os- 
man’s mind all the virile promise of 
the Ottoman race was typified in Hus- 
seyn. He thought of the boy’s love 
for his mother and sister, and at the 
thought sounded the depths of his 
misery. How could he bring himself 
to tell his son of this overwhelming 
misfortune, this cataclysm which had 
overtaken them. However, Osman re- 
solved that a letter must be written to 
Husseyn that very night. 

But even as the broken and deso- 
lated father’s mind turned toward his 
absent son, and in all the unfathom- 
able depths of his own despair found 
it still possible to commiserate the 
son’s grief, at a lonely cross-roads near 
the northern frontier the same _ sun 
shone upon another scene. There an 
alert-looking young Turkish soldier, 
who during his period off duty was 
amusing himself by strolling through 
the half-cultivated fields, unconscious- 
ly happy in the enjoyment of his 
youthful, effervescing health and spir- 
its, was finding amusement and in- 
struction in solitary communion with 
Nature’s works. 

After a time, upon the introspective 


soldier’s consciousness was borne the 
fact that in the not far distant highway 
at short intervals, sometimes alone, 
then again by twos and threes, swift 
riding horsemen were passing with 
surprising regularity. This strange oc- 
currence in a roadway usually almost 
deserted, aroused the young man’s in- 
terest, and, on approaching nearer the 
crossroads, he observed that the rid- 
ers were Armenians. Why, he asked 
himself when concealed from view be- 
hind a cluster of thickly growing 
shrubs which bordered the road, were 
those tired horsemen spurring their 
jaded mounts to the very limit of their 
last remnants of speed? As he looked 
on, inquisitively, fascinated, the mys- 
terious procession continued. They 
would arrive, halt a moment at the 
cross-roads, and, exchanging a few 
words with their companions, be off 
again to the north. Some passed 
through without slackening their pace. 

At length the soldier saw slowly ap- 
proaching on the dusty highway a 
horse which bore a double burden. The 
splendid horse was in the final stages 
of exhaustion. Evidently they had 
come far, and judging from the fre- 
quency with which one of the riders 
looked back over the road, fear rode 
at their heels to spur them on. The 
horseman alighted and lifted his inert 
companion from the horse, as though 
the thing he handled were a bag of 
meal. The woman, if woman it was, 
was so swathed in robes as to render 
impossible a guess as to who or what 
she might be. She was able to stand, 
which led the observer to the conclu- 
sion that she was not drugged, as was 
his first impression, but that fear and 
sheer inability to help herself, or even 
hope for release, was responsible for 
her sluggish, inert condition. 

“Give me your horse,” insolently 
commanded the stranded horseman, as 
another rode up on a rather fresh-look- 
ing horse. 

“Who are you, fellow, to demand my 
horse in that manner ?” asked the new- 
comer. 

“TI am Krikor, the bandit, and not 
accustomed to having my orders dis- 
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obeyed,” boasted the horseman, draw- 
ing himself up. 

“Very well, Krikor, I fear you will 
be forced to accustom yourself to be- 
ing disobeyed if you remain long in 


my company. You may be a little ty- 


rant among your own band of cut- 
throats, but you must remember that 
Garabed Ekmekdjian calls no man 
chief.” And with this introduction the 
newcomer leaped from his horse and 
approaching the bandit continued: 
“But what is this, Krikor? By my 
soul, I” wager he’s carrying away 
somebody’s grandmother.” And he 
indicated the black-robed figure that 
stood immovable by Krikor’s side. 

“No; by God, it’s the most beautiful 
girl in Erziroum. I destroyed a whole 
village; put men to the sword, raped 
women, and dashed the brains of little 
. children against the stones in the 
pavement, in order to get this girl,” 
flashed Krikor in reply. 

“Yes, as ever a braggart, I see. Why, 
in my town, when they say ‘boastful as 
Krikor Karakashian,’ we all under- 
stand. Oh! it’s a good joke, an ex- 
cellent joke.” Garabed laughed un- 
roariously. 

“But,” he continued, seeing the 
gathering anger in Krikor’s face, and 
wishing to irritate him still further, “if 
you wish to cross the border yourself, 
I’m going that way. You can just 
leave your grandmother here and get 
on my horse with me, and I will carry 
you across.” 

Fierce, blinding wrath seized Kri- 
kor at the continued taunts of Garabed. 
“Look, you lying dog,” he cried, and 
grasping the head-coverings of the 
black figure which stood silently at his 
side, with one quick wrench he tore 
them from her, leaving the face, head 
and streaming hair uncovered in the 
sunlight. It was a surpassingly beau- 
tiful face which he thus cruelly ex- 
posed to view, and the long golden hair 
was of wondrous shade and texture. 

The Turkish soldier who was a wit- 
ness to this disgraceful 
swayed and put his hand to his head 
when his eyes fell upon the face of 
the girl, and as he stepped into the 


interview - 


open, her eyes met his and a glad 
light came into them. 

“Hasseyn—brother!” she cried, and 
in the excess of her emotions burst 
into tears. : 

With the angered cry of a wild beast 
which flies to the protection of its 
young, Husseyn sprang at the throat 
of the bandit chief. A feeling of in- 
expressible satisfaction came over him 
as he felt his hands close over the Ar- 
menian’s windpipe. Down, down, 
with all his strength, he pressed his 
thumbs into the man’s jugular veins— 
pressed until his steel-like hands 
could feel the throat growing lax, and 
he could hear the gurgling sound as 
the breath pent up within his adver- 
sary’s heaving chest labored to force 
an exit. The bandit’s efforts to free 
himself grew weaker; the end of the 
struggle was near. Husseyn for an in- 
stant took his eyes off the face of his 
antagonist. His sister stood dry- 
eyed now, as she breathlessly watched 
the struggle. 

“Run, Djemile. Save yourself. Hide 
yourself,” he cried, as suddenly he 
realized the overwhelming odds 
against which they would find thém- 
selves pitted in case other members of 
Krikor’s band should arrive to find his 
sister there. The spell broken, Dje- 
mile obeyed. 

At last Krikor’s wildly gripping 
hands encountered the handle of the 
knife which hung from his belt. Once, 
twice, thrice, with rhythmic precision 
his arm rose and fell as he plunged the 
dagger into Husseyn’s back. The dag- 
ger found his heart, but still Husseyn 
held on, and with his fast glazing eyes 
followed the flying form of his sister. 
At last, as by sheer force of will, he 
held within himself the soul which was 
struggling to be free; he felt the ban- 
dit’s body grow limp within his grasp, 
and as it slithered to the dusty road- 
way, Husseyn’s heroic soul was re- 
leased, and his body lay stretched 
across that of the dead bandit. 

Garabed Ekmekdijian lightly 
watched the death-struggle with a 
careless interest. When with a final 
quiver the body of Husseyn lay still, 
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he leaped to the saddle and in response 
' to a twist of the rein and a touch of 
the spur, the well trained horse was 
galloping down the road in pursuit of 
the fleeing girl. Bending low in the 
saddle, the skilled rider with one arm 
seized the girl, and, placing her on the 
horse in front of himself, without 
checking his speed, wheeled about and 
spurring his horse sped away north- 
ward toward the border. 


* * * * 


That evening when the muezzin 
climbed the stairway to the minaret of 


the little mosque in Osman’s desolated 
village and called to the evening 
prayer, a trembling, strickén old man, 
old before his time, answered the call. 
With his face turned toward Mecca 
and his heart toward the ever-living 
God, the old man bowed his head and 
prayed, and as he prayed, it seemed 
that God’s angels came, and standing 
on either side of the worshiper, minis- 
tered unto him. And a great peace en- 
tered into Osman’s heart for God, the 
comforter, the merciful, was with him. 

Next day they found him thus, dead 
in the attitude of prayer. 


THE WATCHER 


There’s a grey mist o’er the land, dear, 
And a grey shroud veils the sea, 

And the songs of summer, dear, are gone, 
Lost to the heart of me. 


Mine eyes are dimmed with pain, dear, 
Watching the leaden sky, 

Watching for sails that will never come 
Where the white gulls wheel and fly. 


For there’s never a dawn that breaks, dear, 
But my thoughts turn back to thee, 

And never a night that falls, sweetheart, 
But my prayers are on the sea. 


Seeking ‘the soul of one that’s gone— 
And théré’s no day knows the sun 
Nor ever the golden hours that were 
Nor the songs that love has sung. 


R. R. GREEN woop. 
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The Invisible Cat 


Josephine Clifford McCrackin 


T WAS at my own request that Jack 
—our faithful old dog—was dis- 
patched to the happy hunting 
grounds. Not because I found him 

at all hours of the day and night, with 
his nose pressed against the door of 
his dead master’s empty room, whin- 
ing piteously for admittance, and 
breaking into wild howls when denied 
entrance; I loved the beast all the 
more for his faithfulness and affec- 
tion. But the infirmities of age were 
upon him; lame, half blind and wholly 
deaf from an incurable ailment of the 
ears, I felt that no one would care 
for him as his master and I ‘had 
done, and I knew that a time had 
come when I should have to leave him 
to the mercy of others occasionally 
when my temporary absence from 
home became necessary. 

So one afternoon when all was ready, 
I ran, as if for life, over to the doctor’s, 
and just as Jack discovered I had gone, 
and came to the east door, out of his 
master’s room, to look for me, a mer- 
ciful ball from our neighbor’s gun 
brought down the dog without a strug- 
gle. 

I hope it is not wicked to speak of 
that first home coming after the dog’s 
death. I could not help raising my 
eyes to the front veranda, and strain- 
ing my ears for the quavering little 
cries and yelps, issuing from a griz- 
zled, trembling old snout in which the 
teeth were chattering with excitement 
and impatience. “Hurry, hurry,” he 
seemed to implore, “I want you to 
stroke my head and pat my back once 
more before I die, and you know I’m 
so lame it hurts me to climb down the 
steps. Come quick—come quick.” 
And I used to run as fast as I could to 
reach him, while he beat the devil’s 


tatoo with his forepaws on the floor of 
the porch, and raised his half-blind, 
faithful old eyes to mine with the most 
humanly loving expression, when I 
could lay my hand on him at last. 

I never wanted another dog, I said, 
after Jack died; it breaks one’s heart 
to part with an old friend, even a four- 
footed one. But every one who came 
to the house said: “The place is too 
lonesome without a dog; you must 
have a dog on the ranch by all 
means.” Instead of that, I got a cat, 
though I really did not hanker after 
one at all. 

I had spent the night at Villa Berg- 
stedt, and in the cold gray of the 
early dawn I heard the most persistent 
and pitiful mew of a young kitten, 
and saw the little waif slipping along 
behind shrubs and plants, never for a 
moment ceasing in its wild appeal for 
food and shelter. Elsie Goldman said 
some one had “thrown it away,” and 
she had managed to feed it yesterday 
after driving it up from the ravine to 
the house. On the instant I said: “T’ll 
take the cat if you can catch it’— 
perhaps not thinking that it could be 
done. But Elsie caught the cat, lugged 
it over to my house, and we spent the 
day and night “gentling” it. Though 
only in part successful, we neverthe- 
less allowed the kitten the freedom of 
the ranch next day, and as she did not 
return at night, I was all the more 
pleased to find her on hand the morn- 
ing following, though in a really and 
truly critical position. That is, Elsie, 
who can do anything and everything, 
had set a rat-trap, one of those flat, 
square little boards with a “snap” to 
it, and placed it in a box turned with 
its open side to the wall, on the back 
porch. 
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Softly tilting back this box, in the 
glad expectation of finding a defunct 
wood rat, I was startled to see instead 
a live kitten resting peacefully be- 
side the, deadly instrument. Careful 
as I was, the cat felt the box move, 
and sprang up in affright, jumped 
right across the trap and made tracks 
for the open, with that dreadful trap 
clamped fast to the extreme tip of her 
tail. I stood petrified for a moment, 
but was recalled to my senses by one 
wild yell and the clatter of the rat trap, 
which had caught against the shoe- 
scraper on the edge of the porch, de- 
tached itself from the pussey’s tail 
and landed close beside me, after a 
hilarious spin in the air. Of course, 
there was no use calling “Kitty, Kitty” 
in my most persuasive tones. Kitty 
was out of reach in a very few sec- 
onds, and I went about mourning for 
the cat that might have become a pet, 

So there was neither dog nor cat on 
the ranch; but after a day or two I 
thought I heard a faint “mee-ow” un- 
der the house, and I instantly went to 
the west side of the building, where 
three steps lead from my room on to 
the terrace. The steps lie along the 
side of the house, and just at the foot 
there was left an opening in the wall, 
low down on the ground, which open- 
ing is closed only by some short, loose 
boards. Crouching down on the ter- 
race and removing these, I began to 
call and coax, eliciting at last another 
faint cat call, though never seeing a 
cat. But I carried milk to this open- 
ing, moved it inside and closed up 
the space again. After a little while 
the milk had vanished, and I put meat 
in the same place with the same result, 
and kept this up for days, rewarded 
sometimes by a “mew,” but never a 
sight of the cat. At last, one day, to- 
ward evening, after I had heard re- 
peated “mee-ows,” I stepped; or-rather 
rushed, as I always do, out on the back 
porch, coffee-pot in hand, full of cold 
water, luckily, which I was shaking 
vigorously prior to dashing it on the 
clump of guelder roses that stood 


against the north wall of the house. At 
that moment I noticed a white spot 


among the bushes, heading my way, 
and just as it flashed through my brain 
“The cat is coming to make friends,” 
a gallon or two of cold water was fly- 
ing through the air, and the next in- 
stant a soaked cat was hurling itself 
around the corner of the house and dis- 
appearing under the west side of it, 
anxious, evidently, to draw the shel- 
tering boards in after it; at least they 
lay in a heap on the outside of the 
open space. 

Again the cat became invisible, this 
time for weeks, while it silently ab- 
sorbed milk and meat as much as I 
could put under the house for it. Then 
came a lady to visit me, from San Jose, 
and as by this time the cat had learned 
to followed me from room to room, un- 
der the house, I startled this lady one 
day by holding conversation with an 
invisible cat. 

“Oh, Kitty,” I said, “why don’t you 
come up and lie by the kitchen fire; 
it’s so rainy and cold.” Asked the lady 
in alarm: “Whom are you talking to?” 

And I said: “To my cat, to be sure.” 
“But you’ve got no cat,” she said, pos- 
itively. “Oh, yes, I have; only it’s in- 
visible.” When I had related the de- 
tails of the rat-trap incident, and the 
cold water accident, she said, “I know 
how to bring out that cat and gentle it 
for all time to come.” 

So we waited till one day the “mee- 
ows” were loud and numerous, and we 
both kneeled down on the terrace by 
the steps, and she held a long, slender 
switch, with which she was to tickle 
pussy’s nose, and get it to play. Just 
as I was growing too hoarse to call 
any more, a white paw was thrust 
out from the gloom, and a white nose 
with a black smut across it, was stuck 
curiously forward. This was the mo- 


‘ment for which my friend had waited. 


But alas! the end of the switch had 
gotten tangted up in some “loose rose 
clippings, with the thorny side out, and 
gaining impetus from the weight, it 
came in sudden contact with the cat’s 
head in so unexpected and overwhelm- 
ing a manner that the cat-to-be-gen- 
tled fled in wildest dismay, and be- 
came inaudible as well as invisible 
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after the third attempt at civilization. 

Then I was called to Santa Cruz on 
business, and my young friend said: 
“Well, I’d get either a dog or a cat 
and bring it home!” So I tried to get 
a dog. 

The first try I made was up on High 
street. A certain young lady there 
owned five dogs, and I said with the 
directness for which I am rather cele- 
brated: “‘Dear young lady, please give 
me one of your dogs.” I shall never 
forget the startled, grieved expression 
in the great, luminous eyes she raised 
to mine, for she was just presenting, 
in the most gracious manner, a plate 
of cake to me. “Yes,” she said; after 
a moment’s hesitation, “oh, yes.” But 
I knew she did not mean that kind of 
yes, and I did not blame her when 
later I saw a magnificent greyhound, 
a beautiful spaniel, another hound, a 
terrier, and some other dogs which I 
would not have parted with either, had 
they belonged to me. There was a 
possible Great Dane mentioned, and 
I said I’d take him, too, if I could get 
him. | 

Next day I was to go home; and 
walking up Pacific avenue, I saw a 
lovely spaniel lying on the sidewalk 
in front of a hardware store, just the 
kind of a dog I should have liked. I 
stood still awhile pretending to look 
at the pots and pans in the windows, 
but really looking at the dog. One 
of the number of gentlemen conversing 
in front of the store turned to go; but 
the dog did not follow him, nor did the 
other two pay any attention to the 
spaniel. “A stray dog,” I said to my- 
self, for I had read in the “Sentinel” 
that too many of them were running 
in the streets. 

So I asked one of the gentlemen: 
“Is that your dog?” and he said “No.” 
He did not know whose it was. “All 
right,” I said, “I’ll take him then,” 
and I proceeded to gather up the little 
black creature at once. “Hold on,” in- 
terposed the gentlemen; “some one in 
the store may own him,” and sure 
enough, some one did own him, so this 
attempt at kidnapping was nipped in 
the bud. 


It was getting on toward noon; my 
train would leave a little past one, 
and it was now a case of “get a dog; 
honestly, if may be, but get a dog.” 
Calling on some friends—whose name 
perhaps I had better not mention—and 
making known my desire for the pos- 
session of a dog, I was told of one 
that could perhaps be—well, let us say 
—gotten., It was understood that he 
was to be brought to the train for me, 
and I trotted off quite happy. 

Now, it so happened that to that 
train, that day, there came shining le- 
gal lights, weighty editors, editor’s 
wives with keen perceptions of the ri- 
diculous, and literary ladies as famed 
for sarcasm as for fine talents in satire. 
Finding myself amongst these people, 
I was naturally anxious to appear dig- 
nified and calm as a woman of my 
years ought to be. and I tried to talk 
rationally and look wise. I might have 
succeeded had I not suddenly discov- 
ered the approach of an unknown in- 
dividual leading a diminutive dog by 
a line. “Oh, here’s my dog!” I ex- 
claimed, and I jumped up from my 
seat, ran through the crowded car, 
snatched up the dog and returned with 
the frantic animal struggling in my 
arms, just as the train started. 

Such: a shout of laughter went up 
to the roof of that car! Everybody 
wanted to see the dog; they all made 
fun of him, and me, too, I’m afraid; 
but they were all good-natured, and 
some one always telegraphed or tele- 
phoned to me every time the conduc- 
tor hove in sight; and the dog regu- 
larly went into eclipse, at such time, 
under my big black coat. But Mon- 
key, as everybody called the little 
brute on sight, after struggling des- 
perately for a while, became perfectly 
tractable, and still as a mouse, when 
allowed to slip out of my lap to the 
floor of the car. 

The crucial test of my courage came 
when we approached Wrights, and I 
knew I should have to carry the beast 
out in my arms or lose him. But I 
gathered up my courage and the 
“purp,” struggled down the aisle to- 
ward the door, and making the best 
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possible courtesy to the editor, said 
in tones of deepest apology: “I’ve 
never done it before and I'll never do 
it again, if you will only please for- 
give me this time.” 

At Wrights depot a lady friend 
awaited me, and just as I was exhibit- 
ing my prize to her, the little beast got 
loose and made off swiftly toward the 
tunnel. 

My yell brought help from all sides; 
we gave chase with a will, for I knew 
that if he entered the tunnel he was 
lost to me. Then, just as I shouted 
my loudest, the mean little monkey 
turned, crouched low on the ground, 
and seemed to say “Pick me _ up, 
please; do you think I’m fool enough 
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to run into that tunnel ?” 

Before we reached home we both 
agreed that the dog was a treasure, 
and he proved his good sense again 
when we got home. There was natu- 
rally a struggle as we got out of the 
wagon, for I feared he would run back 
down the road. Instead of that, when 
he made his escape, he ran up the 

« steps of the front verandah, measured 
with his sharp, black eyes the distance 
between the two pillars at the head of 
the steps, sat down exactly in the mid- 
dle and watched us two women climb 
up, his tail kinked over his back and 
waggling from side to side in an evi- 
dent attempt at giving expression to 
a “welcome home.” 


THE GLORY OF GOD 


My Father is God of the rolling clouds 
And the storm shaken trees; 

My Father is God of the gentle blue sky 
And the tender breeze; 

My Father is God of the rosy glow 

That wraps the world in the twilight hours; 
My Father is God of the shimmering leaves 
And the pure-petalled, delicate flowers; 
The God of the little twittering birds 

And wondering, wide-eyed deer; 

The God of the still, sweet moonlight, 

And stars far glimmering cheer; 

The God of magnificent mountain heights, 
Resplendent in glittering rainbow lights; 
The God of the rollicking chanting streams 
That dance down canyons with sunbright gleams; 
The Ged of all of the glory glints 

That garb the world as a queen of dreams 
In a myriad marvelous tints ;— 

My Father, my Father, the artist-God! 


RuTH E. HENDERSON. 
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The Amber Necklace 


By Don W. Richards 


Merrel sat in the reception room 

of the Chester Apartments and 

waited for Miss Ainsley to appear. 
He had been tardy, delayed by the 
“covering” of an unexpected assign- 
ment, and he had arrived somewhat 
out of breath and a trifle anxious as 
to how he would be received. But his 
apprehension had been groundless, for 
she was not yet ready. He was glad 
he had brought the violets, however— 
he knew it was her favorite flower. 

Merrel was a nice, clean looking 
boy. His work had not yet stolen the 
fresh pink from his skin or graved the 
lines of experience. He was straight 
limbed and lithe, and the close fitting 
tweed suit showed his build to advan- 
tage. His head was good, with a high 
forehead, and his mouth straight and 
firm, while his eyes, not to be disguised 
by the tortoise pince-nez, twinkled 
delightfully. He was a true Western 
type. 

The boy glanced repeatedly at his 
watch, without realizing it had stopped 
an hour ago, and his heart palpitated 
a bit at each sound of approaching 
footsteps. The wait seemed intermin- 
able to him, though in reality it was 
but a few moments since he had sent 
up his card. 

At last the door opened, and the 
fair haired lady stood before him. 
The sudden leap which his heart gave 
showed the reason for its previous pal- 
pitation. Moreover, a lump seemed 
to rise in his throat, and his eyes be- 
came misty at the vision of her. For 
a moment he could not speak, but ris- 
ing slowly, he dropped the violets and 
advanced to her with out-stretched 
hand. She smiled at him. 

“TI kept you waiting ?” she said. Her 
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voice was low and musical, and she 
had a little trick of smiling with parted 
lips. 

“Why, I was late myself,” he ans- 
wered. “I was afraid I was very late.” 
Then he recovered the forgotten flow- 
ers. 

“Violets,” she exclaimed. “Aren’t 
they beauties.” And to Merrel they 
were even more beautiful by her ap- 
proval. 

He watched her as she arranged the 
bouquet. She was dressed in golden 
brown broadcloth, trimmed with soft 
beaver, and her turban also bore a 
touch of fur. Her hair, framing her 
piquant face, was light brown and 
wavy, and Merrel longed to put forth 
his hand and smooth one erring curl 
back into place. She was slender and 
of just the stature that made that 
slenderness appealing, and as_ she 
raised herself on tip-toe to observe the 
flowers in the mirror one could see a 
trim ankle and well-shod foot. To 
Merrel she was the most desirable girl 
in the world. 

She turned to him for approval, and 
his eyes gave it so heartily that she 
blushed, and her lashes drooped al- 
luringly. When she raised them again 
Merrel stood quite close, and with one 
hand he gently tilted her face to look 
into his. His nervousness had quite 
gone, and there remained only a plead- 
ing little tremor in his voice. 

“Look at me,” he commanded, and 
she brought her wavering glance to 
his. “It’s our last time together.’’ He 
must have dreamed that a tear glis- 
tened for a moment in her eye. 

“Yes,” she said softly, “our last 
time.” Then quite suddenly she melt- 
ed into his arms and snuggled against 
his shoulder. 
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“Oh, Bob, I’m so unhappy. I don’t 
want to go.” Merrel, it was plain, did 
not want her to go either, for he held 
her very close to him for a long time. 
Indeed, we cannot doubt that, if it lay 
within his power, he would not have 
even permitted her to think of going. 

Florence Ainsley and her mother 
were of that vast throng who had come 
to California in the Exposition year. 
The mother, ill in health, mourning her 
husband’s death, had yielded to her 
daughter’s urging and had crossed the 
continent. They had remained longer 
than they intended. One reason for 
this was the improvement in Mrs. 
Ainsley’s health, and the other was 
Bob Merrel. He had met Miss Ains- 
ley at the Massachusetts Building, 
where on some special day he had 
“covered” the story. She had served 
him with tea, they had chatted a while, 
and the casual acquaintance soon rip- 
ened into friendship and more. Too 
swiftly had the days passed, and they 
were at last brought to realize that 
their dream was almost at anend. The 
Ainsleys were forced through finan- 
cial strictures to return to Boston, and 
Bob’s slender salary forbade any at- 
tempt to hold the lady of his heart 
near him. Sometimes he built dreams 
of the future, but he knew they were 
only dreams after all. Their last day 
had arrived. 

“Come,” she said, “‘let’s walk some- 
where,” and leaving the apartment, 
they turned into California street. A 
slight breeze blowing up from the bay 
fell lightly upon their faces, and un- 
consciously they breathed deeply, 
and then smiled at each other. 

“It’s like rare wine, this San Fran- 
cisco air,” she said. “It makes me 
quite giddy. I feel as if I could walk 
right over the roof tops and on across 
the water,” and unwitting of passers- 
by, she took his hand as if to lead 
him with her in her flight. 

“Where shall be go?” he asked. 

“Chinatown—let’s. Remember how 
you took me there one evening and we 
went into all those weird little shops 
and ate queer things?” and Merrel re- 
membered how she looked that night, 


and that was all. 

How often they had descended Nob 
Hill before, bent on this or that ex- 
cursion. The reporter knew his San 
Francisco well, and he had led her to 
the many romantic spots the city 
abounds in. Tales he told her of the 
old city before the fire—stories he had 
garnered in press room and street, the 
paean of long dead days. To the East- 
ern girl it was like the Arabian night’s 
enchantment—a living romance—small 
wonder that Merrel won her heart. 

With little exclamations of glee the 
girl turned from this display to that, 
fingering silken Oriental garments, or 
tracing the pattern of vase and orna- 
ment. Obliging clerks, a mixture of 
Orient and Occident, brought forth 
treasures for the eyes of the pretty 
American. Even in the Sing Set ba- 
zaar, where cool indifference usually 
awaits the tourist, the silent little yel- 
low gentlemen served her smilingly. 

The afternoon passed quickly. They 
turned at last back up Grant avenue, 
pausing now and then to admire some 
display. Suddenly the girl paused be- 
fore an antique shop. Her sharp ex- 
clamation drew Merrel to her side. An 
amber necklace lay in the window, A 
single ray of the afternoon sun 
gleamed on it, bringing out all the 
liquid clearness of the flawless beads. 
The other articles in the case were dull 
and dusty—only the necklace seemed 
a living thing. 

“Oh, how exquisite. See.” She 
pressed her face close to the glass. 
“Let’s go in and look at it.” 

They entered the shop and the neck- 
lace was brought forth for inspection. 
It was perfect in its fashion. The 
beads were finely cut, each like unto 
its fellow, graded expertly through the 
long strand. The facets still seemed 
still to hold the gleam caught from the 
sun a moment before. It was really 
beautiful. 

Merrel watched the girl clasp it 
caressingly about her neck, and he 
motioned to, the shop-keeper. 

“How much 

“Twenty. dolla’,” the Chinese gave 
Merrel a-shrewd, sidelong glance. 
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“Too much.” The reporter was wise 
in the ways of Oriental bargaining. 

“Wha’ foh too muchee? Cost ’um 
moah—ten dolla’ moah.” 

Merrel turned away and looked up- 
on his lady, who still toyed with the 
ornament, then back to the smooth 
Celestial. 

“TI give you fifteen dollars,” he said. 

“No can do. Cost ’um twenty— 
thirty dolla’—you take twenty dolla’.” 

The gir], hearing, hurried to Merrel 
and dropped the necklace on the coun- 
ter. 

“Please don’t, Bob; I won’t let you 
buy it. It’s too much. It isn’t worth it, 
really.” 

“Twenty dolla’,” persisted the Chi- 
nese. “Long time—three year—lI 
catch um from man—sailah—I pay 
twenty dolla. You take ‘um, twenty 
dolla’.” 

“No,” said the little lady, torn be- 
tween desire and impatience with her- 


self for that desire. “‘No,” and that 
ended it. 


Two duties faced Merrel upon the 
morrow—one, to procure the amber 
necklace—the other to bid the Ains- 
leys good-bye. 

It was a sad moment for the two 
young people, and Mrs. Ainsley, real- 
izing it, left them alone. It was only 
an instant of parting, but it might be 
forever. It was sacred to them—we 
will leave it so. 

The last thing Merrel did as the 
train pulled out was to slip a small 
package into Florence Ainsley’s hand. 
A few moments later, when she had 
in some measure dried her tears, she 
opened the box. There lay the amber 
necklace. The enclosed note read: 
“Amber for luck—Forever, Bob.” The 
little lady pressed it to her lips and 
tears again stole forth from eyes that 
had wept very much lately. 


It was November. The fine snow 
had fallen steadily all morning long. 
- It lay softly over street and walk, and 
earth bore lightly the white robe which 
clothed her winter nakedness. There 


* * 


was a tang in the air which forecast a 
heavier storm and warned the less 
adventurous to stay close by their 
hearth-sides. 

Florence Ainsley stood before the 
glowing grate in the reception hall of 
her uncle’s Boston residence. Here 
among their kin she and her mother 
had made their home upon the return 
from the West, and had taken their 
place in the inner circle of society. 
Florence, young, chic, and personable, 
had soon achieved popularity in the 
younger set, and thanks to the kind- 
ness of her aunt, she was not without 
the wherewithal to maintain her posi- 
tion. The dreams of the West were 
somewhat dim. At first she and Mer- 
rel had corresponded regularly—at 
such short intervals that the postman 
smiled as he handed in the familiar 
missives from California. Then grad- 
ually the letters became less frequent, 
days of silence unaccountably inter- 
vened, and Florence sometimes, pen in 
hand, found that she could not bring 
herself to write. In the beginning she 
had hated herself for these lapses, but 
later had excused it upon some trifling 
pretext or other. His letters also were 
sometimes unsatisfactory, as if he 
wrote from duty or was a little wearied 
by the effort. She accepted this now 
with a slight indifference. That she 
loved him she was sure, but love grows 
very subdued with long separation. 
And she found pleasure in the com- 
pany of other men—the young fellows 
in her set. With them she was natu- 
rally popular, and could the distant 
Merrel have observed the manner in 
which they danced attendance, his 
heart would have ached, undoubtedly. 

To-day the little lady mused as she 
waited a caller. A smile was on her 
lips as she realized how often she had 
waited this same person of late. Still 
smiling, she caught the postman’s 
whistle and received the letter he 
handed in. She recognized the writing 
and returned to her place by the fire 
before opening the envelope. 

“Dearest (the brief note read), 
what I am about to say will perhaps 
hurt you a great deal—as it has hurt 
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me. I hope you understand that what 
I am doing is right and just to you, to 
every one. I am trying very hard to 
tell you. I see no future of our ha 
piness togethcr. The raise in salary is 
still a long way off, and I see the folly 
of risking your happiness on such 
slim prospects. I can’t ask you to 
marry a pauper. I love you, but I 
must release you from your promise. 
I can’t say more. I am always yours, 
Bob.” 

Florence sat in silence for a moment 
and then dropped her head upon her 
arms, sobbing gently. The letter lay 
crumpled at her feet. What it had 
cost Merrel to write she knew, for not 
once did any doubt of him enter her 
mind. She knew the future held little 
for them without the comforts money 
could buy. In the life around her 
wealth was necessary for happiness, 
and that other happiness—that of self- 
denial—was never known. 

A footstep sounded in the hall and 
she rose, a little startled, and turned 
to meet young Forbes. He saw the 
tear-dimmed eye, radiant for all that, 
and noticed the crushed letter on the 
rug. 

“No bad news, I hope?” he asked. 
She caught her breath sharply. 

‘“‘No—that—is—no. A letter, that 
was all. It is nothing.” His gentle 
solicitation impressed her, and _ she 
smiled kindly at him. He was very 
attractive and possessed that air of 
breeding which proclaimed him a 
born gentleman. Strangely enough, a 
joking word from her uncle that morn- 
ing concerning young Forbes, had 
brought a flush to her cheek which 
bothered her not a little. 

Conscious that her hand still lay in 
his, she withdrew it quickly and 
turned to the table for her gloves. 
Then with a nod to her escort, she hur- 
ried out of the house to the waiting 
limousine. She sighed as she sank 
back luxuriously among the cushions. 
It was pleasant to have money and 
enjoy the luxuries it could command, 
and little mercenary thoughts crossed 
her mind. Forbes made some slight 
adjustment to her comfort, and she 


smiled at him with such sweetness that 
his hand stole out and covered hers, 
and she did not withdraw it. 

They were silent during the ride 
down town. Forbes because he was 
very much in love, and Florence be- 
cause she was thinking of many 
things. Her hand still lay idly in his, 
but her thoughts were far away. She 
looked out upon the expanse of snow, 
but saw instead, as from a vast dis- 
tance, fields of wild flowers rippling 
and swaying in the gentle western 
breeze. She saw rolling hills and 
sheltered valleys, rich in verdure and 
trees laden with snowy blossoms— 
miles on miles of orchard and meadow 
land. And again, blue waters and 
white sailed ships and the sun glinting 
upon the golden roofs of an enchanted 
city which touched the water’s edge— 
a city where happiness had sought and 
found her. 

The little lady shivered as an icy 
blast swept down the street. Her 
dream vanished, and she drew closer 
to her companion. The car turned in- 
to the fashionable shopping district, 
and now, peering from the glass, she 
watched the throng, which, in spite of 
weather, hurried hither and thither. 
Great motors glided past, brilliant in 
color and design, and her companion 
pointed out those whose occupants he 
knew. Then, leaning forward, he gave 
an order to the driver, who quickened 
speed a trifle and soon drew up at the 
curb. The girl gave Forbes a ques- 
tioning glance. 

“It is the jeweler’s—Roucault’s,” he 
said. “You wished to stop here.” 

“Thanks,” and aided by the atten- 
tive Forbes, she alighted and crossed 
to the shop. 

Once within, out of the cold, she 
searched the cases for her desire, a 
small present for a friend, while her 
companion sauntered on to where the 
rings were displayed. 

The little lady exclaimed over each 
new trinket which the clerk offered 
for her approval. The proprietor 
himself, a vivacious little Frenchman, 
waited on her attentively and smiled 
delightedly at her manifest pleasure. 
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At length with his aid she settled upon 
a neat pendant, and in trying it on, 
removed the amber necklace which she 
wore so constantly. She noted the 
eyes of the jeweler upon it, and with 
a smile inquired: 

“How much is that necklace worth P” 

The proprietor picked up the beads 
and examined them casually. Then 
his interest visibly increased with the 
inspection. Suddenly he applied his 
glass to his eye, and went over each 
bead searchingly. Then called in ex- 
cited voice to his assistant. There 
followed a babble of vociferous 
French, interspersed with extravagant 
gestures. The beads seemed to be the 
center of interest. Miss Aijnsley, 
amused, interested, repeated her ques- 
tion: 

“Well, what are they worth ?” 

In a voice trembling with excite- 
ment, the little Frenchman leaned to- 
ward her and exclaimed: 

“Ninety thousand dollars, 
ame.” 

The little lady clutched the counter 
for support. 

“Ninety thousand dollars.” 

“Oui, madame. You are startled, 
naturally. It is incredible, but it is 
true.” 

“But how ?” her mind groped. 

“It is the Imperial Amber presented 
by the great Napoleon to Josephine. 
Behold! On each bead it is engraved 


mad- 


so finely Napoleon to Josephine. 
Mon Dieu!” 

An assistant had rushed up with a 
ledger. 

“Here, madame, is the record.” 

He pointed out the line and her con- 
fused brain caught fragments of the 
print: 

“The Imperial Amber Necklace— 
Napoleon to Josephine. Stolen from 
Paris Museum, June, 1887. Valued at 
over hour hundred thousand francs. 
Chief value—romantic history.” 

The book dropped from her hands. 

“Ninety thousand—are you sure?” 

“Oui, madame. I will purchase it 
myself for that. I am a Frenchman!”’ 

Just then young Forbes wandered 
up with a most indulgent smile. He 
had just made an excellent investment 
in diamonds, for the future. 

“Have you found what 
wanted P” 

The little lady awoke from _ her 
daze. Sheturned with a great light 
shining in her eyes, and seizing the be- 
wildered gentleman’s arm, she danced 
up and down in ecstacy. 

“Yes, yes, I have—I have! I can’t 
believe it—Amber for luck—for luck. 
Quick—I’ve got to telegraph!” and she 
rushed out of the shop into the falling 
snow. 

And in spite of subsequent events, 
young Mr. Forbes could never quite 
understand what it was all about. 


you 


MATURITY 


I said that I would climb to the heights of Fame, 
And stand among the favored of the earth; 

That all the world should know and vaunt my name— 
When I was young, ’twas this I held of worth. 


Now of such golden-dreaming am I free; 

Though Fame has slipped my grasp, yet am I glad: 
For Home and Love are all the world to me, 

Dearer than laurels that I might have had! 


WILLIAM De RYEE. 
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Some American Problems 


From An English Point of View 


By W. R. Castle 


spire Americans as a people, 

two ideas which are believed 

to represent the nation and 
which are expressed by the words 
progress and democracy. The terms 
remain the same, but their implication 
changes year by year. Progress, until 
recently, meant the economic develop- 
ment of the country, the invention and 
perfection of machinery, the building 
of innumerable railroads, above all the 
amassing of wealth. To-day more 
stress is put on social legislation. Pro- 
gress means something very nearly ap- 
proaching social revolution. The 
most progressive man is afraid of 
great wealth, inclined to consider it a 
symptom of decadence, a thing in it- 
self evil and almost surely the result 
of dishonesty. So also has the mean- 
ing of democracy changed. As the 
ideal of the framers of the American 
Constitution and the guiding star of 
such widely different builders of the 
nation as Washington, Jefferson and 
Lincoln, it implied equal opportunity 
and it included in such opportunity the 
just use of all resources, whether in- 
tellect or wealth, which were at the 
disposal of the individual. This 
meaning has been lost. Democracy 
tends in modern America to mean the 
leveling of all distinction, whether nat- 
ural or artificial. It distrusts both 
wealth and intellectual power. It 
would foist into positions of responsi- 
bility those who lack real qualifica- 
tions, and that not only by endowing 
them with imaginary resources, but 
also, lest the contrast be too obvious, 
by minimizing or condemning as dan- 


Tse are two ideas which in- 


gerous the real qualifications of others. 
It is enough if a man has risen from 
the ranks. Let there be no captious 
scrutiny of the means whereby he has 
risen. That may be left to another 
generation. The sons of the upstart, 
in their turn, will have to be demeaned, 
for they will not have started at the 
bottom. To be really representative 
to-day, a man must have climbed from 
the lowest rung of the social ladder. 
He is profoundly to be distrusted if, 
like Washington and Jefferson, he 


‘started somewhere near the top. 


It is, therefore, clear that these two 
greatly moving ideas have grown more 
closely together, and that, for the time 
being, at least, their combined impulse 
is irresistible. To make the impulse 
even more powerful, the cry of con- 
tinually increased democracy as evi- 
dence of progress has been adopted, 
in different degree to be sure, by the 
leaders of the great political parties. 
Indeed, it may fairly be said that if 
Mr. Roosevelt opened the sluice gates 
of radicalism, Mr. Wilson has blown 
up the dam. The flood will be de- 
structive or purifying according to the 
point of view. Certainly it has already 
obliterated such landmarks as, in a new 
country, are still called old. It is fill- 
ing the valleys and submerging the 
hill tops. Politicians say that its voice 
js the voice of the people. Its strength 
is irresistible. It overrides the rights 
of individuals, of property, in the name 
of the common good and of progress. 
It is conscious and believes itself be- 
neficent, for it claims to be the tide 
of democracy. Yet the thinker, swept 
along by the flood though he may be, 
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still questions its ultimate meaning. 
Since 1865 there have been in Amer- 
ica two great political parties, the Re- 
publican and the Democratic, corre- 
sponding, with certain curious differ- 
ences, to the Unionists and the Liber- 
als of England. The South has al- 
ways been strongly Democratic be- 
cause it was the Republican party 
which, under President Lincoln, freed 
the negroes and gave them political 
rights. In spite of this, however, the 
Republican Party, with the passing of 
the years, has come to be the great bul- 
wark of conservatism, friendly to le- 
gitimate business interests, favoring 
high tariff, conscious of tradition. A 
few years ago the principal point of 
difference was the tariff—really a 
more or less academic distinction for 
all practical purposes, but sufficient to 
create effective party lines. In 1896 
Mr. Bryan, a wonderfully clever public 
orator, succeeded in imposing on the 
Democratic Party his free silver theo- 
ries and three times led his party to 
disastrous defeat. There was too much 
economic good sense in America to run 
blindly into a financial policy which 
would have ruined popular credit. Dur- 
ing his administration, from 1904 to 
1908. Mr. Roosevelt realized that all 
the clamor against the trusts had 
raised a real national issue, that whe- 
ther or not the average man was being 
accorded his rights, he believed that 
he was not, and that, in consequence, 
the successful party would be that one 
which appeared most successfully to 
safeguard the privileges of the com- 
mon people. With great political sa- 
gacity, therefore, as well as because 
he is by nature a reformer, Mr. Roose- 
velt began effective and far-reaching 
prosecution of illegal combinations of 
capital. He would not run for Presi- 
dent in 1908, but his nominee, Mr. 
Taft, easily defeated his old and in- 
conspicuous Democratic opponent. Mr. 
Taft proved unable, however, to 
hold popular sympathy. He was hon- 
estly conservative and the country was 
not in a conservative mood. .When, 
therefore, he was given the nomination 
in 1912, Mr. Roosevelt, this time the 
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defeated Republican nominee, decided 
to run independently as a Progressive 
candiate. The result of this was the 
election of Mr. Wilson, the Democratic 
candidate, who, nevertheless, had a 
minority of the votes of the country. 
Mr. Wilson was nominated on a radi- 
cal platform, but because he’ was a 
university president and a _ distin- 
guished writer on political economy he 
was given the votes of many conser- 
vatives. His election was directly the 
result of the breakdown of the two- 
party system, but it is fair to say that 
in the present enthusiasm of progress, 
as represented by increasing popular 
control, no conservative Republican 
could have been chosen President. It 
is still to be proved how far his gov- 
ernment will satisfy the turbulent ma- 
jority. 

If a democracy is a popular govern- 
ment which executes the mandates of 
public opinion, the American Govern- 
ment has never been a true democracy, 
because in America there is seldom 
true public opinion, even in a limited 
area of the country; there is never, one 
might fairly say, a national public 
opinion. There was, to be sure, a 
strong, but divided, opinion in 1860, 
and its result was the Civil War. Real 
public opinion may well exist in a 
small, homogeneous country. Except 
in the clear case of an insult to national 
honor it is almost inconceivable in one 
so huge as the United States, where 
the problems of different sections are 
inevitably different, often conflicting. 
California would exclude all Orien- 
tals, because they compete with white 
labor; Hawaii would cease to exist, 
economically, if Orientals were ex- 
cluded, for it can obtain no other labor. 
Massachusetts has its manufacturing 
interests and Kansas its farming; each 
is vital on the spot, but neither inter- 
ests the other. It is, therefore, im- 
possible to devise national legislation 
which is not based on compromise or 
which will not injure some States as 
much as it benefits others, since there 
cannot be equal distribution of indus- 
tries. A compromise is never satis- 
factory to a man who believes strongly 
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and, though compromise there must 
always be, most federal regulations, if 
they touch popular imagination at all, 
offend one section quite as much as 
they please another. A case in point 
is, of course, the new tariff law, which 
was greatly beneficial to the Southern 
States and at the same time was a 
staggering blow to many of the in- 
dustries of New England. Other ex- 
amples are the attempts to fix railroad 
rates and to regulate inter-State com- 
merce, attempts which almost always 
come into disagreement with State 
laws. It must be remembered also that 
the difficulty is increased by jealous 
defense on the part of each State of its 
own rights. 

Serious politically .as ‘these sec- 
tional divisions may be, however, they 
are not as dangerous for national wel- 
fare as are the divisions which arise 
on questions of more general import. 
In matters of financial legislation and 
regulation of business there is again 
sharp divergence of: interest. In re- 
cent years such laws are, or appear to 
be, class legislation, and there results 
in consequence a horizontal division. 
When the income tax law was passed, 
for example, few. complaints were 
heard as to the justice of.the principle 
of taxing incomes, but there was, on 
the one hand; an outcry from the one- 
half of one per cent of the population 
taxed that the measure was confisca- 
tion rather than taxation, and on the 
other, an even louder shout ‘that at 
last the dishonest rich’ must bear the 
burden and the honest poor go free. 
What made it more dangerous in its 
effect on the popular imagination was 
that the minimum of taxable income 
was put as high as $3,000 for a single 
and $4,000 for a married man, thus 
enforcing the idea already shaping it- 
self in the mind of the laboring classes 
that government has an inherent right 
to take money from a rich man but 
no right to take it from a poor man. 
So also, the so-called trust bills are 
considered by the most part of the 
business world—the honest rather 


more than the dishonest part—as un- 
warranted interference with quite le- 
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gitimate business; whereas the labor- 
ing classes again, who understand these 
bills not at all, look on them with en- 
thusiasm as instruments to punish the 
rich, as democratic levellers. It will 
be seen that such measures as these, 
which are, and announce themselves as 
being, social legislation, attack the 
question in just the opposite way from 
which it has been taken up in England 
and on the Continent. In England, 
the attempt has been directly to help 
the poor through such measures as the 
Insurance Act and the Old Age Pen- 
sion Bill. In America it is indirectly 
to help the poor through attacking the 


rich—a method, by the way, which 
gains wider popular applause. 
That the fact of such - legislation 


proves an unhealthy condition in the 
Commonwealth; that, in other words, 
representative government has not 
been a complete success, is generally 
admitted. But avoiding the extremes 
of opinion, represented on the one 
hand by the very few and usually 
silent men who see no future for Amer- 
ica except in- division into small re- 
publics. or in a strongly’ centralized 
government, and on the other by those 
who are frankly anarchists, there re- 
main two'middle groups, each with its 
clearly defined opinion as to the rem- 
edy. One: group, numerically. small 
but financially powerful, would put the 
governing power more and more into 
the hands of experts. They would 
create a class which, without being 
very much in the public eye, would 
consistently run the machinery of gov- 
ernment from year to year—officials 
more or less corresponding to English 
permanent under-secretaries but with 
greater authority. They would extend 
the civil service. They would have 
the government managed in a business 
like manner. The other group  be- 
lieves profoundly that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God. They 
would, therefore, cure the illness of the 
body-politic by steadily enlarging the 
power of the people. They urge the 
referendum and the initiative, the re- 
call of judges and of judicial decisions. 
According to them, the people should 
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not only make but also interpret the 
laws. They are jealous of experts and 
therefore of the civil service, fearful 
of any permanent office—still more of 
any permanent office-holder. This 
group is now completely in the as 
cendant, and under its- dictation the 
country is steadily developing a policy 
of business restriction, the outcome of 
which no intelligent man can pro- 
phesy, but which the ignorant man 
hails with joy. Furthermore, the ten- 
dency is strongly towards a general 
policy of government ownership of 
public utilities, a condition of which 
many doubt the economic wisdom in 
any State, but which, under a govern- 
ment that shifts with every change of 
popular feeling, is big with possibili- 
ties of disaster. 

Whether the faults of a democracy 
can be eradicated by making the gov- 
ernment more democratic is a question 
which only a bold man would attempt 
to answer. This is, nevertheless, the 
method at present being used in 
America and achievements are thus far 
not encouraging. The general referen- 

dum and initiative have been adopted 
- in some twenty States. They will soon 
be added to the Constitutions of other 
States. Many urge that they be made 
national. The results in a dozen 
States are summarized in the very use- 
ful appendix to President Lowell’s re- 
cent book, “Public Opinion and Popu- 
lar Government.” The referendum, 
omitting that on constitutional amend- 
ments, which is usual in most States, 
has been used, through 1912, forty-nine 
times, and twenty-five times the Legis- 
latures have been upheld. The initia- 
tive has been used one hundred and 
twenty-eight times (seventy-six times 
in the State of Oregon) and has been 
successful fifty-nine times. This 
seems a fair average of success and 
failure, and is hailed by the support- 
ers of the experiment as proof of its 
success. Such proof, however, really 
depends on whether the measures have 
elicited true public opinion, and analy- 
sis of the vote would show that this 
has seldom been accomplished. In 
many cases there probably was no 


public opinion. Personality in Ameri- 
can elections counts for more than 
principles. The voters turn out almost 
invariably for this or that man, where- 
as in England they cast their ballots 
more for this or that principle. On 
such broad questions as woman suf- 
frage and the prohibition of liquor, 
questions on which almost every one 
has an opinion, there have occasionally 
been heavy votes; on questions affect- 
ing some particular district, moreover, 
the voting has been often general in 
the district concerned; but in most of 
the matters submitted by referendum 
and initiative the people have evinced 
little interest, usually because they 
had no facts on which to base an opin- 
ion. It would be absurd, for example, 
to call the following a true expression 
of public opinion. An initiative was 
proposed in the State of Colorado 


‘for the publication of a pamphlet con- 


taining arguments on all measures to 
be referred to the people. This was 
lost, approximately 37,000 voting for 
and 38,000 against. Furthermore, only 
29 per cent of those at the election 
voted at all, and probably not more 
than 75 per cent of the registered vot- 
ers went to the polls. Nor does it 
seem a much more valuable index of 
public opinion when a much larger 
proportion of those at the polls, 78 per 
cent in fact, voted in Oregon on a 
State income tax, 52,702 approving 
and 52,948 opposing the measure. Per- 
haps the most significant fact, how- 
ever, as one scans the lists, is the ten- 
dency shown in the results. Practically 
all laws to tax corporations, to apolish 
poll taxes, to add to the direct power 
of the people by permitting the recall 
or by greater extension of initiative or 
veto, have been acted on affirmatively. 
Correspondingly all laws to make judi- 
cial functians more independent, to re- 
strict the power of labor unions, or to 
levy proportional taxes on all citizens, 
have been defeated. 

A pertinent question to ask, there- 
fore, even if it be admitted that refer- 
endum and initiative actually test pub- 
lic opinion, is whether the people who 
make up the majority of voters are 
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competent to judge. The opinion of 
one may be as good as that of another 
on such general and clearly under- 
stood question as woman suffrage or 
the prohibition of liquor, but why 
should the uneducated voter be able to 
form any sound opinion on a compli- 
cated legal matter? He would shrink 
from giving technical advice on the 
management of a business in which 
his savings were invested. There is 
no reason to believe that his advice is 
any more useful in the management of 
the business of government. Why, 
furthermore, should a resident of one 
part of a State understand the local 
needs of a distant section? In the 
Legislature such questions can be fully 
discussed, and the conflicting argu- 
ments weighed by the legislators. 
Among the electorate at large this is 
impossible. Yet a decision arrived at 
by the people’s representatives is held 
in little esteem, whereas a direct de- 
cision, even if secured from a minority 
of the people, is devoutly accepted as 
the will of God—except by suffragists 
and prohibitionists when the vote goes 
against them. It is notable also that 
this divine fiat is most strenuously as- 
serted when the vote has been particu- 
larly close. 

The impulse of the uneducated citi- 
zen is to vote to curb the activities of 
the successful man of affairs, of whom 
he is jealous, and to secure himself 
from direct taxation. As Professor 
Barrett Wendell said several years 
ago in his prophetic book, “The Privi- 
leged Classes”: “ . in the course of 
the last century or so one great maxim 
of the American Revolution seems to 
have got queerly turned around. Our 
forefathers protested against taxation 
without representation; our fellow 
citizens now demand, as their natural 
right, something very like representa- 
tion without taxation.” This statement 
was derided as fantastic exaggeration. 
To-day it is literally true. One hears 
nothing of the demand because it is 
accorded, and as a “natural right.” 
Poll taxes, long the only tax on labor- 
ing men, have in many places been 
abolished, and everywhere they are 


evaded, yet these people, who pay no 
taxes, have representation in the full- 
est measure. They now demand con- 
trol, and to grant it is everywhere the 
tendency. Because they are in the 
majority they insist that through their 
representatives, or better by direct 
legislation, they should have, for ex- 
ample, the spending of money which 
others have contributed. The natural 
result is gross extravagance. The 
spendthrift who comes into a great in- 
heritance is proverbially the prey of 
his friends, spends his substance reck- 
lessly, and so the man of the people, 
suddenly elevated to office, first re- 
wards his friends by installing them in 
positions for which they may be quite 
as little fitted as he is for his, and 
then together they expend the funds 
collected in taxes from corporations 
and the richer citizens. This is not to 
accuse them of dishonesty. They are 
sometimes extravagant through ignor- 
ance of business methods; some- 
times through a quite honest carrying 
out of their social and political creed 
that it is the duty of a successful candi- 
date for office to repay his supporters. 

A natural result of this is that only 
men who hold this creed stand a real 
chance of election. Those who have 
paid the taxes and who have the great- 
est interest in the proper spending of 
public funds, have little influence. 
Massachusetts, long considered one of 
the most conservative States of the 
Union, is now typical of all. Its Lieu- 
tenant-Governor went not long ago to 
Washington to protest against the ap- 
pointment to Federal offices of “high- 
brows”—his own contemptuous appel- 
lation for all who have inherited social 
position or independent means. Af- 
ter an election in a certain State, an 
unusually intelligent postman was 
asked for whom he voted for Governor. 
“For the Democrat,” was his immedi- 
ate response. “I knew he wasn’t as 
good as either of the other candidates, 
but he has worked up from the bottom 
and the others have not, so I thought 
he deserved to be rewarded.” Such in- 
cidents are unimportant, except that 
they are symptomatic of the trend of 
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American politics. Men, not principles, 
carry elections, and it is rapidly be- 
coming universal to estimate men not 
for what they are at the moment, not 
for what their abilities may enable 
them to accomplish for the State or for 
the nation, but rather for what their 
origins have been. Viewed from this 
angle, the excellent man who has 
started near the top is not comparable 
with the mediocre man who has started 
at the bottom. Even though the latter 
has not caught up, he has climbed far- 
ther. Although he may be less effi- 
cient for a particular work, he is more 
spectacular. Those who are still at the 
bettom trust him because they recog- 
nize in him one of themselves. Many 
vote for him because he _ represents 
their idea of democracy. Many also 
vote for him because they know that 
he will reward them by turning over 
to them a part of the public money of 
which their support has made him the 
temporary guardian and disburser. The 
result is that public offices are filled 
with men who are technically incompe- 
tent. 

Men are elected to office, therefore, 
on a basis which ignores technical fit- 
ness and is ultra-democratic. While in 
office, however, they are given free rein 
and have distinctly autocratic author- 
ity—an authority to initiate legislation 
and an almost despotic power over the 
rights of individuals. President Wil- 
son has been called the most despotic 
of modern rulers, and this is hardly an 
over-statement, since he has chosen to 
exert his personal authority as no 
President has done before. But there 
is no complaint. He claims no author- 
ity by the divine right of inheritance, 
which claim brought revolution in 
France, but by a diyine right expressed 
through the suffrage. The people 
therefore acquiesce. The President is 
secure because of the origin of his 
power and because, in his official acts, 
he is supposed to represent the popu- 
lar will. Had that will been formu- 
lated in clear principles, his hands 
would be tied, but he was not elected 
to carry out a definite programme. 
Party platforms are subordinate to 


party leaders. A President is elected 
because he represents, or is supposed 
to represent, the restless and perhaps 
rapidly changing wishes of the people. 
Just now these popular aspirations are 
towards a vague radicalism, and this 
Mr. Wilson was expected to work out 
in detail as he saw fit. The President 
thus has more power of personal in- 
itiative, a wider scope of action, than 
is ever the case with a British Prime 
Minister. 

Inactivity is seldom the dominant 
fault of American officials. They are 
only too ready to make as many laws 
as can be crowded into their terms of 
office. As a result, there is in America 
the anomaly of what prides itself on 
being a radical democracy under which 
people submit quietly to multitudinous 
and often vexatious rules and regula- 
tions. Personal liberty is circum- 
scribed to an often exasperating ex- 
tent, sometimes. merely by the idle 
whim of an official, as in the order of 
the Secretary of the Navy that offi- 
cers should not drink. The time may 
come when the country will no longer 
submit to ill-considered regulat:ons, 
but there is a present danger of the 
forcible breaking of the bonds because 
different men are affected in different 
ways: The seed of revolution sprouts 
only.when very large numbers have a 
common grievance. 

One reason. for the law-making 
mania -is, unquestionably, that the av- 
erage citizen has at present little pro- 
tection at law. The rules of evidence, 
the possibility of numberless appeals 
on trivial technicalities, the whole 
weary. course of judicial - procedure, 
make of the law a.game in which the 
man with the largest purse is sure to 
win. Such a mass ofabsurd conven- 
tions and technicalities has grown up 
that people say, with some fairness, 
that the cleverness of the lawyer, not 
the justice of the cause, or that the 
rules of the game, determine the re- 
sult. Some of the courts, moreover, 
have calendars so overburdened that 
no new case can reach them for years 
tocome. The bar quite clearly realizes 
the situation and is foremost in de- 
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manding reform, and is taking active 
measures to bring it about. The peo- 
ple demand, not reform—they do not 
understand what is to be reformed— 
but relief, and they would find it in a 
curtailment of judicial power; until 
that can be achieved, in the enactment 
of precise and, as they hope, easily in- 
terpreted laws. 

It is no longer enough, however, 
that these laws should be precise. 
They must, to satisfy the popular 
clamor, be clearly favorable to one sec- 
tion of the people, the laboring class, 
as against another section, the capi- 
talist class. The ancient idea of 
special privilege must be retained, but 
reversed in application. One often 
hears it said that the labor problem 
in America is not as serious as it is 
in England, and although this may at 
the moment be true, it bids fair within 
a few years to be far more serious. 
The explanation of this is not difficult 
to find. America, more than any other 
country, has gone mad during the last 
century over the idea of material 
progress. Wealth has increased to an 
almost inconceivable degree. Rail- 
roads have penetrated all parts of the 
land, and with ease of transportation, 
factories have everywhere sprung into 
being. But agriculture has not kept 
pace with machinery. Consequently 
the population has tended more and 
more to focus itself in the cities where 
the opportunities seemed greatest. 
Colossal fortunes have been made, but 
the money of the nation has fallen 
into the hands of comparatively few 
individuals. Wages have risen, but the 
cost of living has risen with even 
greater rapidity, and the result is that, 
although individuals may have more 
money than individuals of correspond- 
ing classes in Europe, the problem of 
living is more difficult. This is in itself 
enough to cause social unrest, and 
when in addition the population is con- 
centrated in cities, where the poor see 
daily the luxury and extravagance of 
the rich, where the sight of innumer- 
able artificial devices for increasing the 
comforts of life create correspondingly 
artificial needs, the motives for revolt 
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are violently present. To all this must 
be added also the fact that Americans 
are, contrary to the European idea of 
them, an intensely idealistic people. 
Millionaires think no longer only of 
building the biggest houses, but rather 
of building the most beautiful houses. 
The standard of taste is rising. Archi- 
tecture is still experimental, but it 
strives for something more than mere 
show. Rich men give with a lavishness 
unknown in the Old World to hos- 
pitals, educational institutions, art gal- 
leries, and these gifts, made for the 
people, make them think more of the 
people, of those artificially created 
needs of theirs which are coming to be 
considered as rights. All this means 
a weakening of the solidarity of the 
upper classes, united a few years ago 
to defend themselves against reason- 
able demands, and now that there is 
nc longer question of resisting reason- 
able demands the laboring classes are 
united. in pressing claims which ran 
far beyond the bounds of reason. With 
only feeble and spasmodic opposition 
special class privilege is again rais- 
ing its ugly head. 

All these problems, finally, are com- 
plicated by the necessity of distribut- 
ing, civilizing and absorbing annually 
some million of ignorant immigrants; 
men and women, who crowd the city 
slums, who lower standards of living, 
who are always ready to swell the 
ranks of the most turbulent elements, 
because they expected to find in Amer- 
ica an easy road to wealth and are dis- 
appointed. They are disappointed to 
find cobblestones, instead of gold pav- 
ing the city streets, but in place of 
wealth they find almost thrust upon 
them American citizenship. This, in 
fact, is a striking example of Ameri- 
can idealism. The practical course 
would be to educate the children of 
these ignorant immigrants, to give 
them American ideals, and then to 
make them citizens. Instead, the im- 


migrants themselves are almost in- 
stantly given the ballot in the optimis- 
tic belief that the exercise of citizen- 
ship will, in some incomprehensible 
way, teach the ideals on which such 
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citizenship ‘should be founded. Cour- 
ageous legislators devise schemes in- 
numerable to dam this flood of immi- 
gration, but they are powerless be- 
cause these people are necessary to 
the revolutionary propaganda of the 
unions. Only Oriental exclusion is 
possible since the Chinese and Japan- 
ese prefer personal liberty to union 
domination. The European immi- 
grants are eager to be naturalized, be- 
cause they hope that the vote will 
somehow bring them power and riches. 

That the outlook is very grave no 
one denies. As the only solution she 
can devise of her own pressing ques- 
tions American has chosen her path— 
the increase of democracy, an ever 
widening direct control of the ma- 
jority. More and more she is throw- 
ing into the hands of the people the 
decision of momentous questions. She 
is fearful of experts. She believes 
that only the people can make and in- 
terpret laws, and that a popular de- 
cision is most surely right when least 
influenced by those who have had ex- 
perience; that only the people can re- 
form legal procedure, determine what 
is and what is not class legislation, 
whether government or private owner- 
ship of public utilities is wiser; that 
the people only are competent to set- 
tle with fairness to all the grave con- 
flict between capital and labor. When 
this program is complete America 
may be no less excellent. It will cer- 
tainly be very different. It will be no 
longer an Anglo-Saxon nation. 

So completely is this democratic 
remedy in the ascendant that those 
conservatives who dare to doubt its 
transcendant virtues are accused of 
lack of patriotism. Yet they are not 
alarmists. They cannot agree that the 
uneducated masses represent inevi- 
tably the national will. Therefore they 
do not consider it any lack of patriot- 
ism to criticise a government which 
caters only for this part of the popu- 
lation, carries out the will of this part 
only. They feel themselves, as patri- 
ots, no more bound to submit unhesi- 
tatingly to the dictates of what they 
believe an unrepresentative majority 


than they would to bow before the rule 
of a single “hero.” They disprove of 
such sudden, carelessly considered and 
radical changes as were brought about 
by the new tariff law, but in such a 
measure they see no national menace. 
Here and there an industry is de- 
stroyed which might have adjusted 
itself to a gradual reduction of the 
tariff, but, although unsettling to busi- 
ness in general, they realize that such 
local failures are not indicative of a 
national decline of credit. The wealth 
of the nation is not decreased. Capi- 
tal must merely be readjusted and re- 
distributed. What they really fear, 
and see looming in the distance, is a 
general government throttling of all 
business, the certain result of a long 
enough continued series of regulations 
which aim to benefit the man below by 
tying the hands of the man above. 
They see the rewards of his industry 
taken away from the industrious man 
and distributed among those who hun- 
ger and thirst after the wealth of 
others, but who are too lazy or too ig- 
norant to build up a competence for 
themselves. They see success made 
almost criminal. In the meantime 
they watch the price of living climb 
higher and higher. Their own divi- 
dends are diminished year by year; 
they give freely to help the poor; and 
all the time they realize what the poor, 
who are the majority and therefore the 
lawmakers, are unable to understand, 
that so long as taxes rise to meet the 
growing extravagance of local and na- 
tional governments, their own power 
to aid is diminished and the necessities 
of life grow no cheaper. They cry out 
the truism that to be great a nation 
must be prosperous, that no laws are 
remedies which are not the outgrowth 
of custom, that a nation can grow 
sanely and strongly only when it con- 
forms to the changeless law of Na- 
ture, sets itself inalterably against 
vice and oppression—whether that op- 
pression be exerted by an individual or 
by the masses, and acknowledges the 
sacredness of individual liberty wher- 
ever that divine right is honestly and 
honorably exercised. 
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What the Bowman Says 
By Elizabeth Ballard Thompson 


In high, white light against the night We only see the breathless aim, 


The Adventurous Bowman stands, The corded arm, the straining knee, 
A raptured look upon his face, Revealing every power put forth— 

A mighty bow within his hands. Emblem of human energy. 
The while he turns an ardent eye What, then, is this The Bowman says, 

The feathered arrow’s flight to trace, Standing on high against the sky? 
We reck not if it strikes the mark, “God does not ask that we succeed, 


Or unregarded falls in space. He only asks that we should try.” 
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Impressions of New York 


By Richard Bret Harte 


Al 


DONE 


CHAPTER II. 


“A Few Mild Experiences in the Big 
City.” 


had last seen New York. I have 

no recollection of this visit for the 

very good reason that at that time 
I was engaged either in sucking a com- 
forter or making idiotic noises in my 
nurse’s arms. But now I felt a 
stranger in my own land. 

I had begun to find myself very 
lost and lonesome when the New York 
Herald gallantly came to my rescue, 
welcoming me with open arms. The 
Herald Building had always attracted 
me with the antique dignity of its ex- 
terior, and as an example of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, it seemed so incon- 
gruously out of place in the heart of 
Broadway. 

My good fortune came atthe psy- 
chological moment, when, longing for 
a friend in whom I could confide my 
impressions of New York, I found a 
ready and appreciative listener in the 
person of Mr. J. S. Petty, then Sunday 
editor of the Herald. I shall always 


[ WAS over twenty years since I 


remember him as that type of Ameri- 
can the whole world loves. A big fel- 
low, outspoken and jovial, with an ex- 
pression of sincerity that penetrates 
and assures. 


. with a most illiterate grin.” 
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I can never forget the Sunday my 
impressions and caricatures were pub- 
lished in the Herald. It was the first 
time I had ever had anything pub- 
lished in America. I would have felt 
quite famous had it not been for the 
photograph which accompanied the ar- 
ticle. The camera had caught me with 
a most illiterate grin that had about 
as much significance to it as a Scotch 
mist. It was the kind of photograph 
that might have illuminated an adver- 
tisement for a famous stomach-ache 
cure, depicting a cured sufferer whose 
life had been a tragedy of stomach- 
aches from the very day of his birth. 

The next morning I had the pleasure 
of hearing my article criticised by one 
of the manicurists at my hotel who 
had actually found a resemblance in 
the photograph. She was a girl of 
considerable wit and beauty, whose 
inviting scarcity of attire displayed— 
amongst other things—a thorough 
knowledge of the prevailing mode. 

“Well,” she concluded, putting the 
final polish on the nail of my little fin- 
ger, “well, it was some classy rot al- 
right, but you sure know how to write 
it good!” 

That was the best balanced criticism 
I ever heard. 

During the time I was not writing 
and caricaturing for the papers, I was 
busily engaged in rambling over the 
city, studying the different phases of 
its cosmopolitan life, always discover- 
ing something new, and incidentally 
enjoying a number of delightful ex- 
periences. 

It was through some of these ran- 
dom excursions that I nearly became 
a “Movie” actor, secretary of a photo- 
play school, a husband, and a travel- 
ing companion to a mysterious for- 
eigner who always dined at Considines 
promptly at 8 p. m. 

I was frightened out of the 
“Movie” career by the leading lady 
in a comedy picture, who, perceiving 
that the director had disturbed my 
equilibrium, soothingly assured me 
that he was merely a “damned mutt!” 

It was not so much her amazing 
knowledge of modern rhetoric that as- 
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“ . . displayed amongst other things 
a thorough knowledge of the prevailing 
modes.” 


tonished me as the melting expression 

of sanctified simplicity that character- 

ized her girlish features. Fortunately 

the incident happened before the pic- 

ture was taken. 

But I shall never forget my part. 
After my humble mein had been 
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duly beautified by various cosmetics, 
etc., all I had to do was to walk on, 
say “Good-bye,” then kiss the lady 
and leave. Being such a difficult and 
exacting piece of “business,” it had to 
be rehearsed three times, but I so 
thoroughly enjoyed it that I could have 
reliearsed it for a month without the 
slightest objection. 

For three weeks after that delight- 
ful experience I entirely lost my appe- 
tite. Everything I ate had an embar- 
rassing flavor of lip-rouge about it that 
went straight to my head instead of 
the precious void below. 

The other adventures I had lacked 
any real romance, save perhaps the 
one which might have landed me in 
the serene oblivion (?) of matrimony. 
It happened thus: 

We met in an Art gallery. She had 
lost her catalogue, and I had gallantly 
given her mine. In this horribly pro- 
saic manner we became acquainted. 
The acquaintanceship first showed 
signs of developing “roseate hues” 
when I learned she was an art lover 
and she learned I was an artist. 

Now I am not going to weary the 
reader by describing the sunset splen- 
dors of her hair, the demure fluttering 
of her eyelids, the lure of her lips, or 
any other part of her anatomy ex- 
posed or semi-exposed for the bene- 
fit, uplift and salvation of the opposite 
sex. I will merely state that she pos- 
sessed all the powers required by a 
Robert W. Chambers heroine to turn 
a man’s brain into that kaleidoscope 
of dreams and nightmares we fondly 
call “Romance.” 

Well, I saw her for three days at 
the same hour in the same gallery. 
Then she disappeared, whence or 
whither I never knew. The only in- 
formation I could gather about her 
mysterious personality was from one 
of the attendants at the gallery. He 
told me that she was a frequent visi- 
tor, and believed her to be a wealthy 
widow, living somewhere on River- 
side Drive. 

I have since regarded the incident 
as one of those inevitable enigmas 


that form some part of the great riddle 
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“She was an art lover.” 


of Destiny. Perhaps, after all, a 
widow must enter every man’s life. 
The least she can do is cultivate his 
curiosity. 

Sightseeing in New York from an 
elevated train is very unsatisfactory. 
The only sights I ever saw were win- 
dows. In the early morning hours they 
were invariably adorned with all kinds, 
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“|. . soothingly assured me that he was a “damned mutt.” 


colors and conditions of bedding which 
unfortunately in some cases were such 
unsightly sights that they lent neither 
enchantment to the view nor the 
viewer. 

But the unique charm of traveling 
on the elevated lies in its ever-chang- 
ing panorama of faces and figures. 
There is nothing so unconsciously en- 


tertaining as a cosmopolitan crowd. I 
remember one morning, returning from 
a ramble over the docks, I boarded an 
elevated train filled with immigrants. 
Opposite me, buried in a mountain of 
cardboard suitcases and brightly col- 
ored bundles, sat an Italian couple 
with five freshly polished children all 
as much alike as five freshly polished 
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door-knobs. The entire family were 
sucking oranges, with a calm, vacant 
satisfaction, blandly indifferent of 
which direction they emitted the pips. 
But they were a wholesome looking 
family, unassuming and intelligent, 
with the brightness of hope in their 
earnest black eyes. So I forgave them 
for the erring pips. | 

Another morning, when I was trav- 
eling on the elevated, I found myself 
confronted by a number of oriental 
gentlemen, well groomed, stylishly 
dressed, talking excellent English, and 
looking anything but “childlike and 
bland.” It seemed ridiculous to asso- 
ciate them with such a menial occupa- 
tion as the laundry business. If they 
were descendants of the “Heathen 
Chinee,” then they were certainly an 
up-to-date, prosperous looking genera- 
tion. I have no doubt, though, they 


inherited that remarkable ability of 
their famous ancestor, which had en- 
abled him to know things “he did not 
understand.” But that this “celestial” 
gift had failed in Poker was no reason 
it could not be adapted to considerable 
advantage in modern business. So I 
inferred that these oriental gentlemen 
had prospered accordingly. 
Referring again to my sightseeing 
impressions in New York, I cannot say 
that I found an abundance of the ar- 
tistic. New York is essentially im- 
posing with its wonderful contrasts of 
height and immensity. It looks down 
upon you, frowning, from the skies, as 
if you were merely a flea that might 
be crushed in the flash of a second. 
The easiest way to see New York is 
to lie on your back on the top of a taxi 
with a pair of field glasses and a par- 
asol. (Continued next month.) 


A Viking of the Air 


By Minnie Irving 


up in the Colorado Rockies, 

where the snow averages eight 

feet deep at Christmas, and the 
thermometer drops to 40 deg. below, to 
tuning up big aerial war-craft for the 
great powers of Europe—all in less 
than a year, is the wonderful record of 
Victor Carlstrom, the most romantic 
and spectacular of the crop of 1915 
aviators. This young Viking of the 
air first flashed into public notice last 
Thanksgiving Day, when he flew in a 
stiff gale from Toronto, Canada, to 
New York in a Curtiss military bi- 
plane R-2 tractor, 160 h. p., with a 
speed of 96 miles an hour, in 6 hours 
and 41 minutes, thereby winning the 
Aero Club’s 1915 award for the notable 
flight of the year, and a permanent 


Fe the isolation of a ranch high 


place for himself among the famous 
birdmen of the world. 

Mr. Carlstrom’s achievement was all 
the more remarkable because he had 
but little previous experience in air- 
craft except at the Toronto aviation 
school. Unlike most airmen, he had 
not even tried his hand at automobile 
racing, but he took to the sky like a 
wild duck at migration time; the air 
is his native element, to cut figure 8’s 
on the atmosphere his unfailing de- 
light. On reaching New York (where 
he was hailed with enthusiasm by 
brother birdmen), he was at once en- 
rolled as a member of the Aero Club. 
Later he was offered a position as 
principal instructor at the Atlantic 
Aeronautical Station at Newport News, 
Va., where he has been testing out 


Victor Cailstrom in Curtiss biplane starting on his record flight from 
Toronto to New York. 


new flying machines of different makes 
up to date of present writing. One 
of those successfully tried out by him 
was a monster biplane for the Russian 
Government intended for use in the 
European war. This great machine 
carried 1,000 pounds in the air, at- 
tained a speed of 96 miles an hour, 
and climbed at the rate of 500 feet per 
minute. It takes a nervy man to han- 
dle such an air machine, a very Kik- 
ing of space, to ride such a monster 
safely at a height of 5,000 feet or more 
with the everlasting winds creating 
aerial currents and undertows above 
the clouds, as they always do along 
the South Atlantic coast. But Carl- 
strom jockeyed the big flier as if it 
was a feather, and tuned it up to the 
dernier cri of fitness and stability be- 
fore passing it on as “air-broken, sound 
and steady,” as a steed of the sky 
should be. 

It looks delightfully easy to the 


mere spectator below on good old terra 
firma as he watches the airman rise 
gracefully as an eagle, and soar and 
dip, loop the loop, volplane and go 
through all the stunts of the light- 
winged swallow—and some the swal- 
low would never think of trying, but 
the man on the ground never realizes 
what a firm hand, steady eye, steel 
nerves and supreme courage, self-re- 
liance and self-confidence are required 
to become an expert aviator. The 
brain, the eye and the hand must work 
in perfect unison. A single mistake 
means death, and above all there must 
be no thought of what has happened 
to others and may happen again while 
between earth and sky. Once give 
the imagination full rein, while in the 
air; once become hypnotized by the 
immensity above and around, and 
something like air-fright is likely to 
result—and the everlasting undoing of 
the flyer. I fancy few aviators like to 
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think when in the air of the mysterious 
fate of Albert Jewell, who was scen 
to ascend to a considerable height, 
but never seen again on earth. When 
I think of Jewell’s last flight, I also 
think of Jules Verne’s “Trip to the 
Moon,” and the flattened body of the 
dog that followed the airship through 
space. I also think of an article, half 
romance, half fact, published in the 
Pall Mall Magazine a few years ago 
about an unfortunate aviator who got 
beyond gravity and was forced to 
travel in space in an endless circle un- 
til his bones and his machine disinte- 
grated into dust. Not so very far- 
fetched, after all, if we believe in the 
fourth dimension. The tale had an 
uncanny suggestion of what might 
have happened to Jewell—if science is 
to be trusted—and may happen to any 
other. 


Lost Aviator 


, The birdman proudly took his seat, 

The mighty outspread wings 

Responsive to the engine, shook 
Like eager, living things. 

Upon those pinions, swift and strong, 
It left earth’s beaten track, 

And rose into the pathless clouds, 
But nevermore came back. 


Oh, does it sail the upper air, 
A tiny speck alone, 

Beyond the atmosphere we breathe, 
And gravitation’s zone? 


Oh is it anchored to a star? 
Or has it found a crack 
In Heaven’s blue wall and ventured 
through 
It nevermore came back. 


The aviator’s dear ones watch, 
With sad and tearful eyes, 


_ Turned ever upward to the waste 


Of wide, uncharted skies. 
A derelict Columbus there, 
Perhaps he drifts, alack! 
And this must be his epitaph: 
“He nevermore came back!” 


There is little danger, however, that 
Carlstrom, the young Newport News 
aerial instructor, will ever take any 
such involuntary excursion into the in- 
finite zone. The latest record he has 
captured is for altitude with a passen- 
ger, having reached 16,500 feet. 

He is too much at home in the won- 
derful machine he pilots ever to lose 
control of either his engine or his 
nerves. 

Like most of America’s men in the 
limelight, Carlstrom is a Western man, 
and an ideal sailor of the sky, being 
over 6 feet tall, bronzed as a hunter, 
and clean-built as a Greek runner, al- 
together presenting a most romantic 
and dashing figure when armored and 
hooded in leather he seats himself in 


the aeroplane he loves. May he long 


continue to break in the racers of the 
air, and may he have many safe and 
successful voyages among the stars! 


: 
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Charles Keeler, Poet 


What a man with faith in his message has done in New York and 


the World Over 


By Mira Abbott Maclay 


Charles Keeler. 


phet—blessed with vision to see 
future outcome in present con- 
ditions; with ability to look 
straight into the heart of things and 
perceive truth and the relationship of 
the part to the whole—the infinite in 
an atom; and with more or less zeal for 
righteousness—a passion for making 
over the social and economic order. 
Almost every poet, too, has in him 
something of the wandering bard. 
Blind Homer, they say, went from vil- 
lage to village, singing his tales to 


3 VERY poet is more or less a pro- 


those who cared to listen. The min- 
strel, troubadour, minnesinger—they 
are one in spirit, almost in blood. 

And one in blood and spirit with 
them and a prophet among the pro- 
phets, is Charles Keeler, the Berkeley 
poet, who has returned to California 
tor a summer tour at least, after a five 
year’s absence—two abroad and three 
in New York City. 

Mr. Keeler distinctly feels that he 
has a “message.” Twofold it is: on 
the one hand, a rebuke to the sins of 
modern life—cynicism, pessimism, ar- 
tificiality, the social wrongs that result 
in the drunkard, the harlot, the un- 
fathered child. On the other, a con- 
structive message—a plea for the sim- 
ple life, a philosophy that reads final 
triumph and good rather than final de- 
struction and doom into the vast vis- 
ion that science given, succeeding cy- 
cles, worlds and suns without end. 


~~ And Mr. Keeler has faith—big faith 


—in this message, and feels an obliga- 
tion to deliver it laid upon him. Poe- 
try—lyrical and free in form as the 
poetic passages which mark so many 
great prose utterances—is his vehicle 
of expression, and (is it because the 
minstrel blood is there?) an inner 
compulsion has sent him forth to wan- 
der about the globe, reciting his poe- 
try to audiences of diverse folks, ton- 
gues and color. A picturesque figure 
his—the West has produced few more 
so. 
Late in the summer of 1911 Mr. Kee- 
ler set forth on his world-tour and 
readings, sailing first for the Orient. 
He had traveled considerably before 
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this—all up and down the California 
coast and through the California moun- 
tains, in the wake of Stevenson through 


the South Sea Islands, and in Alaska, 


as a member of the famous Harriman 
party. He had lived, too, with simple 
people—in the Islands and with our 
Indians, and with those yet earlier 
folk, our little feathered friends of 
field and grove, thus gaining a knowl- 
edge of life where life is most unham- 
pered by artificialities and conven- 
tions. 

It took Mr. Keeler two years to 
make this pilgrimage “around,” and 
read his poems the world over. While 
in Japan, one of his poetic tales was 
translated into Japanese for the late 
emperor at the request of the court 
Master of Ceremonies, Mr. Nagasaki. 
In India, he was the guest of the 
poetess Sarajini Naidon at her home 
in Hyderabad, and recited for a dis- 
tinguished company of her friends. In 
Florence, Italy, he recited at the his- 
toric Villa Savanarola, and while in 
England gave his first dance poem at 
the Theosophical summer school at 
Torquay. 

These wide travel experiences in 
turn enriched his poetry, for Mr. Kee- 
ler has put into verse a bit of every 
land visited—some old folk story, 
some dramatic incident, some typical 
character. He can give entire pro- 
grams, drawing his material solely 
from some one country, as the Islands, 
Japan, India, Egypt. 

A summer in California, followed by 
a three year’s stay in New York, has 
followed these world-wanderings. In 
the American metropolis he has again 
appeared before large audiences in a 
variety of programs—selections from 
his verse, in original plays, and as a 
reader for his dance poems. 

These dance poems, or dance 
rhythms as they are also called, are a 
contribution to the play-side of life. 
They consist of poems declaimed with 
music, and accompanied with panto- 
mimic dancing, thus uniting poetry 
with the fine sensuous joy there is in 
the throb of music, the dancer’s charm 
and grace, the beauty of her swirling 
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draperies and the play of light and 
color. 

“The Enchanted Forest” has had the 
most brilliant production of these 
dance poems. It was first given in the 
grand ball room of the Waldorf-As- 
toria, in one of the Moments Musicales 
series, under the patronage of Met- 
ropolitan artists. Mr. Keeler in cos- 
tume was the reader. Four barefoot 
dancers from the studio of Florence 
Fleming Noyes enacted the pantomime 
to orchestral music composed for the 
poem by Miss Bertha Remick. 

A background of rare old tapestries 
completed the setting, and the audience 
contained many people of note. 

Miss Maud Madison has been the 
soloist dancer to interpret other dance- 
poems—“The Vampire,” a bat dance; 
“Princess Papilio,” a butterfly dance; 
“The Harper’s Song of Iris,” an Egyp- 
tian dance. The accompanying music 
is by Emil Rhodes. 

Among the poetical plays produced 
during this time is “The Bird’s Christ- 
mas Eve” (a play with a peace plea) 
given last Christmastide by the Orange 
Woman’s Club; a Seneca Indian play, 
given at the estate of Mrs. Cooley 
Ward at Wyoming, near Rochester, 
N. Y., and “The Triumph of Light,” 
originally given in Berkeley and pre- 
sented in the East at the Passiac, N. 
J., Unitarian Church. 

Mr. Keeler has given recitals at 
Newport and Naragansett Pier, and in 
New York at Edison’s Little Thimble 
Theatre, the White Cat Tea Shop 
(where he gave a fashionable series of 
dinner recitals), at Guido Bruno’s 
“garret,” a gathering place for artists, 
before a large number of schools and 
clubs, including the Theatre Club, the 
United Theatrical Association, the 
New York Teachers of Oratory Club, 
the Cosmos Club, the Pleiades Club 
and the University Forum of America. 
Everywhere, and all the time, he has 
met with success—made a good big 

Various other people, too, are now 
reciting from Mr. Keeler’s poems in 
New York. Miss Lois Fox and Mrs. 
Ralph Waldo Trine both recite from 
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“Elfin Songs of Sunland,” and Mrs, 
Waldo Richards includes selections 
from Mr. Keeler in her readings from 
contemporaneous American poets. A 
number of his songs are also being 
heard. Miss Kittie Chatham sings 
many of them, and included four in 
her recent book of songs. Three of 
these were set to music by Harvey 
Loomis, and one, “Fairy Bells,” by 
Mrs. Edith Simonds of Berkeley. 

His book of child poems, “Elfin 
Songs of Sunland,” brought out first in 
California, has been given a new edi- 
tion, the Putnams being the publisher. 
Guido Bruno recently published a chap 
book, “Songs of the Cosmos,” most of 
the edition unfortunately being de- 
stroyed by a fire in the storeroom. 

Now comes “The Victory—Songs of 
Triumph,” published by Laurence 
Gomme of New York, a man who has 
brought out much of poetry and drama. 
The expectations are that another 
book, “The Mirror of Manhattan,” a 
series of interpretative pictures of the 
New York of to-day, will soon follow. 

Mr. Keeler’s friends and readers will 
find—and welcome—a few old, famil- 
iar poems in this new book, such as 
“The Dreamer and the Doer,” “Faith 
and Works,” “To My Boy (On His 
Birthday”) “Man the Conqueror,” etc., 
but the majority of the poems the pub- 
lic will see for the first time within its 
covers. They are short poems, mostly, 
and chiefly lyrics in the free form that 
Mr. Keeler uses almost altogether, and 
which has so much appeal to moderns. 
His cry is for freedom, and in his 
verse he takes what he is reaching out 
for—practices what he preaches. As 
“The Outlook” once said: “Mr. Kee- 
ler’s verses have the real swing and 
rush, indicating a fulness and richness 
of thought sometime difficult to con- 
dense by the rules of rhyme.” 

The poems selected for this new vol- 
ume have the life of to-day for their 
subject matter, and, as he has put it, 
are “poems of No Man’s Land,” in 
contrast to his work that is decidedly 
national or provincial in character. 
“The Chant of Life To-day,” “The 
Child Heart,” “O Whence, O Whither 


Charles Keeler as reader, in “The 
Enchanted Forest,’ given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


Soul,” “Playing the Part,” “A Masque 
of the City,” so a few of the titles read, 
telling their own story. 

They show Mr. Keeler as a prophet 
and a beauty lover; one who craves the 
truth, however sober or unsavory it 
may be; who holds all life sacred, that 
of a bird no less than a man; who 
stretches out an uplifting hand to the 
downtrodden and oppressed; who 
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pleads for less artificiality and more 
naturalness. He delivers himself now 
with the straight-out blow, now by 
suggestion or indirection. He does not 
shirk the ugly word or name, and yet 
sees the world as so much plastic clay 
to be shaped to forms of beauty. 
“I sing of life,” he says: 


“I sing of life, not glozed with silk 
and gems, 


But grimed in sweat-shop, groggery 
and dive, 

Mocked in palatial halls of empty 
pomp, 


Flung from divorce courts and from 
bated breath 

Of scandal mongers, eager with their 
tale 

To damn the good name of their near- 
est friend.” 


His demand is for fulness of life- 


expression, not repression, as this from 
“The Cry of Life” shows: 


“T am no flagellant, 
With whip and scourge 
In hairy coat, 

No faster, no ascetic I— 


“Tis good to live, to breathe 

Deep draughts of fragrant morn, 
Deep draughts of dewey night, 

To eat sweet simples of the earth. 
“To feel the tender touch of hands, 
Communicable thrills awake 

By their caress the throb of life 
That leaps with meeting lips. 


“So is my cry not death 

But life! more life, replete 
With all that sense can wring 
Of beauty out of clay; 

Full of the joy of light, 

Of color and of sound, 

Of redolence of flowers.” 


Here are passages that reflect the 
_ quest of an earnest soul for truth, and 
in that search doubt alike theologian 
and scientist. 


“I crave the truth, stark, naked un- 
ashamed, 

And should it smite me, let me face 
the pang, 

Aye, turn the other cheek, and cry, 
again! 

If I have coddled error to my breast, 
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Let me cast forth the viper ere it 
sting. 

“But Gililee, the iconoclast, 

Not thus obesiance made to prejudice, 

When he spied out God’s order in the 
skies, 

And how the riven sun in pangs of 
birth 

Cast from its side the world, 

Not e’en the Inquisition’s grim intent 

Could shake his proclamation of the 
truth. 


“So Darwin to the scoffers made reply 

With piled facts no sophistry could 
shake, 

His the new Genesis from nature’s 
Bible, 

Of creatures struggling through mil- 
leniums, 

Through patient cycles of ascending 
forms. 


“But Science is not God’s elect disciple 

And many an error has she treasured 
fast 

Beneath her academic cloak of smug 
conceit. 

Ah, savants, be not overproud, I pray, 

There may be finer laws than you 
dissolve, 
With microscope and telescope and 
spectrum, | 
More subtle forces than your prying 
eyes 
Can penetrate amid the unknown dark. 
“What are your laws but visions of the 
unseen Will? 

What are your forces but the thinking 
of the perfect Mind? 

So open wide your heart to His great 
light, 

O seeker after truth.” 

Mr. Keeler is versatile, having a cop- 
ious vocabulary and a wide range of 
subjects. He is a mystic, too, with a 
sense of the oneness of life here and 
“there.” “With the Dead” strikingly 
brings this out; so does “The People 
of the Grave.” 

He is always an optimist, serene, yet 
at times tinged with something very 
much like fatalism. He says: 


“Milleniums of life 
Through thee reverberate. 
Uncounted cycles swing 
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Through thy pre-natal pulse; 

Unreckoned aeon cast 

Thy seed from life to life, 

Fate plays at cards with thee, 

Shuffles and cuts the pack 

Through aeons ere thy birth, 

And throws thee down upon the 
board, 

The last hand of the game.” 


But he does not counsel passivity: 


“Ye cannot comprehend the cosmic 
plan, 

So dare to walk erect and face the 
world. 

Sing like the meadowlark in the rain 
as well as the sun, 

Like the snake in the _ springtime, 
slough off the scales of care, 

Cast the devils out of thee and be a 
conqueror!” 


As touching a little poem as the book 
contains is called “Friends.” It shows 
the tender reaching out of a big heart 
to those most in need of friendship. It 
reads: 


“Poor rum-soaked rounder of the ten- 
derloin, 

Discarded remnant of the bargain 
counter, 

Give me your hand, and talk to me, I 
pray, 

The more you fall the more you need 
a friend. 

“Frail painted plaything of the city 
streets, 

The poison of your kisses burn no 
more. 

The world may shun you as contami- 
nate, 

But in my heart I find a place for you. 


“You little nameless playfellow of 
shame, 

The shame and infamy is all the 
world’s; 

But if your father dares not claim his 
own, 

Let me be foster-father, 
waif,” 


The cosmic consciousness that seems 
to be a necessary ingredient of the 
modern poet has not been left out of 
Mr. Keeler. He thinks in terms of 
vast distances and tremendous spaces 


friendless 


of time. He sees the continuity of life 
through changing cycles and countless 
changing forms. His poetry is in fact 
permeated with a sense of relationship 
of the Now to all the Past and Present. 
It gives a big note, as many of the 
selections here quoted illustrate. Here 
is another with the far outreach: 


“But what reck we of the glory of en- 
gines 

We cry for man’s glory and the glory 
of the Lord. 

Aye, the world is but clay to be shaped 
into beauty, 

And the stars in the vast are but can- 
dles on the altar. 


From the first to the last, in the earth 
and heavens, 

One miracle only can thrill with its 
wonder— 

When God breathes on atoms, and lo! 
they are life, | 

When man breaks from matter, and lo! 
he is love!” 


There are a few personal poems in- 
cluded in “The Victory.” The one to 
his little son Leonarde has been men- 
tioned; the others are to noted Califor- 
nians—Henry Holmes, the violinist; 
Ina Coolbrith, the poet; William Keith, 
the painter, and a close personal friend. 

Among Mr. Keeler’s other books of 
poetry are “A Season’s Sowing,” “A 
Wanderer’s Songs of the Sea,” “Idyls 
of El Dorado,” “Elfin Songs of Sun- 
land,” now in its second edition. He 
has out also quite a bit of prose. His 
“Bird Notes Afield” is an authority in 
its line, and has passed into several 
editions. “San Francisco and There- 
abouts” is a well known volume, as is 
his “The Simple Home.” “San Fran- 
cisco Through Earthquake and Fire,” 
“Southern California” and “Evolution- 
of Color in the Birds of North Amer- 
ica” are still other works from Mr. 
Keeler’s facile pen. 

He is a member of the Bohemian 
Club and wrote the Cremation of Care 
ceremony for the 1913 jinks. He is 
also a member of the Author’s Club of 
London, and the New York Author’s 
Club. 
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Religoso 
(Brother Anselmo in the Great Forest, 1789) 


By Emily Inez Denny 


A native of the State of Washington, I grew up in the midst of what 
were to me enchanting scenes. Deeply impressed by my environment, I 
sought expression in painting records of nature. Then I tried a combina- 
tion of illustrations, prose and short poems in magazine articles. One 
comprised sketches of Puget Sound Indians, with pictures and poem, 
“Achada: Indian Mother’s Lament;” another was a story of an Indian prin- 
cess, with several short poems and original drawings; a third described a 
sojourn in a mountain park with copies of my own paintings of the spot 
and a poem “Bluebells of the Cascades.” During one winter I laid down 
the brush while I diligently wrote three hours a day, the result being a 
book of five hundred pages, published in 1909, entitled “Blazing the Way,” 
a collection of stories, poems and sketches concerning pioneer days in 
the Northwest. When asked where I preferred to live, I have answered: 
“Almost anywhere on the Pacific Coast.” Its aspects are inspiration for 
both art and literature, the sounding of its seas and stately forests ever 
fraught with spiritual messages. 


ter, for bell and prayer and hol- 

low murmurs did only fret in- 

stead of calm my soul. As ina 
trance I went until awakening, in 
sooth I stood in the midst of a ma- 
jestic forest; I breathed the sweet 
air; I listened to the varied sounds, 
I looked up and saw the branches 
waving overhead, looked afar thro’ 
the vistas, marked the beauty all 
arcund. Great thoughts strove with- 
in me, overflowed to my lips, and 
I lifted up my voice and said: 

“© thou mysterious, shadowy, _inter- 
minable, evergreen forest! 

“Thy multitudinous and _ venerable 
company, grey-robed by the centur- 
ies, white-bearded with streaming 
mosses, as priests and patriarchs, the 
Creator are evermore solemnly prais- 
in 

“In thy lofty aisles, columned with 
the cloud-seeking pine and fir trees, 
vaulted with the blue of Heaven, 

sprinkled with star-lamps, perfumed 

Inez Denny from kalsamic censers, swung by 


Fe: I wandered from the clois- 
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_ the acolyte wind-spirits, who could 
wander without aspiration or wor- 
ship 

“Are not the children of thy solitudes, 
the flitting songster weaving his 
golden thread of melody through the 
woof of thy light and shadow, the 
pure, meek monotropa, serving in its 
sisterhood of beauty, the tossing 
evergreen branches, sifting sun- 
beams for the dwellers beneath, the 
cataract from the mountain-side, 
murmurously chanting in thy leafy 
depths, evermore joyously prais- 


“Lives then the soul though seared by 


worldliness, benumbed by artificial- 
ity and. selfishness, that could not 
thrill with responsive emotion and 


awaken here to look up to the heaven 
above in prayerful longing and love? 


“How glorious to be, even as thy mul- 


titudinous and venerable company, 
O majestic, mysterious, shadowy, il- 
limitable forest, evermore  stead- 
fastly worshipping and praising!” 


From afar in the dark recesses of the 


forest came answering whispers: 
“O children of men, if ye would 
know worship and praise, prayer and 
meditation, with joyous reward, re- 
turn to my shadowy aisles, kneel in 
my sunlit spaces, tarry under my 
sheltering branches, banish care, 
worldliness and futile sorrow, so 
shall your souls be healed, and ye 
be evermore worthily, steadfastly, 
joyously praising!” 


From the Sausalito Ferry 


Floating sunlighted on the blue bowl’s rim, 

Breathed from the foam through fragile pipe of clay 
In eager effort of the child at play, 

The bubble domes all iridescent swim, 

Fresh blown by fancy on the sea fog dim, 

Light wreathed to crown a nation’s holiday. 

Brief, evanescent, poised to drift away, 

Reflected in their resting globes they limn 

The image of the mirrored universe. 

Its iridescent hopes, embodied thought, 

The mimic forms, the myriad hues diverse 

By the skilled artist hand in beauty wrought, 

His visioned ideal ere their shapes disperse, 

A wistful moment in their radiance caught. M. P. C. 
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A Criticism of ‘The Gray Dawn’ 


By Charles B. Turrill 


Member Advisory Committee 


ple for my opinion of the accuracy 

of Stewart Edward White’s “Gray 

Dawn,” as a picture of the period 
that I had intended preparing a criti- 
cism from the work in its serial form. 
Other matters interfered with such 
work, and I had about abandoned the 
idea until I read your criticism in the 
January “Bookman.” 

You say Mr. White “has not so much 
tried to tell a story as to paint an 
epoch, the turbulent days of the early 
fifties in California. Undeniably he 
has done a good piece of work.... 
He gets the atmosphere beyond ques- 
tion; the book is saturated with it, red- 
olent of it... it is idle to pretend 
that the reader will become seriously 
excited about the individual charac- 
ters... but as a picture of San 
Francisco in the days of the gold fever 
and the Vigilantes and the volunteer 
fire companies, the ‘Gray Dawn’ is dis- 
tinctly worth while, it bears the hall- 
mark of truth.” 

Were all your readers fully informed 
regarding the period in question your 
criticism would be received in the na- 
ture of an after dinner speech to be in- 
terpreted by the “brown taste” of the 
morning after. But, unfortunately, the 
majority of your readers are of those 
to whom everything “Western” is a 
terra incognita into which callow writ- 
ers have adventured and have flooded 
the book-stores with Munchausen 
tales. 

We of California, who have lived 
here nearly as long as the State has 
been a part of the American Union 
(and whose fathers and mothers were 
here before us, each doing his or.her 


| HAD been asked by so many peo- 
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part in the work of founding a com- 
monwealth), respecting the memories 
of our forebears, their friends, neigh- 
bors and associates, most earnestly 
protest against the continued and sys- 
tematic misrepresentation of the force- 
ful and earnest life of the Pioneers of 
California. We have a right to be 
proud of those virile young men and 
women who, endowed with the rest- 
less nature of Americans, braved the 
dangers of months of travel over al- 
most untracked wastes or long and 
oft tempestuous ocean voyages that 
they might make for themselves homes 
where there was room for their ener- 
gies. They may not all have been 
highly educated, they may not have 
al! been poc-marked by the corroding 
punctualities of social precedence. But 
they were warm blooded human be- 
ings. For the number of inhabitants, 
there was no greater number of adven- 
turers or undesirables than among our 
earlier ancestors in New England, or 
Virginia. But those people of the 
Californian early days lived their 
lives honestly, as a rule. They did 
not steal the livery of Heaven in which 
to serve the Devil. They did not prac- 
tice present-day subterfuges in an ef- 
fort to gain caste by deception. Yes, 
some of them drank, and possibly as 
heavily as others did in New York, for 
instance, at the same period. We 
must recall that drinking was preva- 
lent all over the world, and had been 
for at least a few thousand years. That 
drinking was done openly and ina 
convivial spirit. It was not considered 
manly to talk prohibition and patron- 
ize “blind pigs.” Yes, there was gam- 
bling. And that was done openly. 
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Bridge whist had not arisen above the 
horizon of chance. In the sense that 
everybody gambled, gambling. in the 
early days of California was no more 
universal than at present in any other 
community. It is a historic fact that 
in San Francisco in the early days 
when a street preacher began his ex- 
hortation in front of a noted gambling 
saloon, the proprietor of the place or- 
dered all games stopped until the 
preacher had finished. It was an era 
of fair play. The man of God had 
for the time no competition in the in- 
terest of his auditors. 

I do not dispute the fact that in that 
great rush to California many unde- 
sirable characters were to be found. 
That undesirability was also a purely 
relative quality. So long as those men 
and women conducted themselves in a 
manner which did not interfere with 
the rights of others, they were not 
interfered with. Whenever they 
ceased to do so it was not long before 
they met with opposition. A man was 
accepted at his own valuation and was 
given an opportunity of conducting his 
affairs as he thought best, regardless 
of what he had been elsewhere. It 
was the threat by James King of Wil- 
liam that he would publish in the “Bul- 
letin” the “record” of James P. Casey 
in New York after Casey had told him 
that he was trying to live down that 
record which led Casey to shoot King, 
which act was the direct cause of the 
’56 Vigilance Committee. 

In these days it is difficult to realize 
the bitterness of political contests in 
the ’50’s. All over the country institu- 
tions were in a formative condition, 
and on every topic everywhere party 
sentiment was virile and aggressive. 
It is not denied that political corrup- 
tion existed. In our milk and water 
purity of politics of later years we 
can of course have no sympathy with 
or charity for the frailities of those 
who were half a century ago sacrific- 
ing themselves for their country’s good 
at a regular per diem. Time has 
brought refinements in methods. 

In the “Gray Dawn” we read much 
of the effect of technicalities of law. 


This punctilio was not of California 
origin. Our legal procedure was 
founded on that of the other States, 
to a great extent that of New York 
and Missouri. The men who were the 
first to make names for themselves 
here as lawyers were the bright young 
men whose training had been in the 
schools, and courts of other States. It 
is very doubtful whether their efforts 
in these especial lines of jurisprudence 
were more noted in California than 
elsewhere either in the ’50’s or even 
to-day. Half-a century of experiment 
has not materially lessened litigation 
or hastened decisions. 

As I was born in a different part of 
California and had no relatives, nor 
close friends in San Francisco in the 
'50’s, I feel I can object to some of 
the statements in “The Gray Dawn” 
without the imputation that I feel per- 
sonally aggrieved. It would seem that 
Mr. White had purposely heaped in- 
sults on the memories of many while 
striving to imagine “local color.” I 
shall not use the quoted words of his 
characters, but rather Mr. White’s own 
comments. 

Speaking of Wm. T. Coleman on 
page 44 of “The Gray Dawn,” the au- 
thor writes: “His complexion was 
florid, and this, in conjunction with a 
sweeping blue-black mustache, gave 
him exactly the appearance of a gam- 
bler or bartender!” Again on page 
206: “Coleman, quite, grim, compla- 
cent, but looking, with his sweeping, 
inky mustache and his florid complex- 
ion, like a flashy ‘sport.’” Was the 
desire for “local color” the motive for 
so falsely painting the man who came 
to California in his active youth and 
throughout a long life of active busi- 
ness and civic probity, left an honor- 
able name to be cherished not only by 
his family, but by every Californian? 
Before me as I write lies the copy of 
a portrait of Wm. T. Coleman, which 
was made just as he was leaving the 
East for San Francisco, with high, in- 
tellectual forehead, thoughtful eyes 
and smoothly shaven face. Before me, 
also, is the portrait of Coleman in the 
prime of life. It is the picture of a 
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clean-living man of affairs. We have 
no gauge of measuring what is Mr. 
White’s conception of the features of 
a gambler and “sport” other than a 
florid face and long mustache, which 
on one page is blue-black and on an- 
other inky. There have probably been 
several million men who have had 
florid faces and who may have worn 
mustaches. Were they all gamblers or 
sports P 

On page 209, this critic of early 
morality writes: “Many of these ex- 
jailbirds rose to wealth and influence, 
so that to this day the sound of their 
names means aristocracy and birth to 
those ignorant of local history. Their 
descendants may be seen to-day ruf- 
fling it proudly on the strength of their 
‘birth!’” This is an unqualified and 
unnecessary insult. Society in Cali- 
fornia rests on as firm a foundation 
of real merit and worth as anywhere. 
At the present time, as always, it is 
less busy in “ruffling” (whatever that 
may be), than in doing as it has al- 
ways done, all in its power to help 
the less successful and to alleviate to 
the best of its abilities the sufferings 
and needs of others. 

There is scarcely a chapter that does 
not bristle with inaccuracies. The 
geography of the book is ridiculous. 
The opening sentence is an index to 
the author’s ignorance or lack of care 
in the little items that tend to make 
for “local color.” It has been said 
of Sir Walter Scott that when planning 
a romance he was so careful to secure 
true “local color” that he visited the 
proposed scenes of his story and even 
noted in his note book the wild flowers 
growing in the several localities. With 
libraries full of accurate data he seems 
to have been content with the most 
hasty and imperfect gleaning. The 
story begins: “On the veranda of the 
Bella Union Hotel.” There never was 
a hotel of that name in San Francisco, 
and the building bearing the name was 
destitute of a veranda. The thrilling 


description of the georgeous dining 
room is a pure fiction. A little care of 
investigation would have suggested the 
Portsmouth House on the corner of 


the Plaza diagonally opposite as the 
home of the Sherwoods. 

The time of the story is definitely es- 
tablished by the statement on page 
three, “which was the year of grace, 
1852.” Passing over other haphazard 
statements, we come to Chapter XIX 
which details the beginning of Keith’s 
legal advancement. How dramatic is 
this chapter: “His door opened, and 
a meek, mild little wisp of a man sidled 
in. He held his hat in his hand, re- 
vealing clearly sandy hair and a nar- 
row forehead.” How interesting! And 
to think that that little man, who gave 
his name as Dr. Jacob Jones was to 
be the means of Keith’s wealth and 
advancement under the careful manipu- 
lation of our author. How breathlessly 
we read “Little Doctor Jones came to 
him much depressed.” How cleverly 
does Keith tie up the money-grasping 
Neil and astonish all the perverse dila- 
tory lawyers of the city. It is all su- 
perb. It is history paraphrased, for, 
in the “Annals of San Francisco,” we 
read the full account of the Dr. Peter 
Smith claims for the same services as 
the story-teller’s, “Dr. Jacob Jones,” 
and note that even through the ma- 
ligned courts of the time, judgment 
had been rendered on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1851, and the sales of water lots 
to satisfy the judgment, all took place 
prior to “the year of grace, 1852,” 
when the interesting personality, “Mil- 
ton Keith, a young lawyer from Bal- 
timore,” appeared in San Francisco. 
How the “Gray Dawn” really reeks 
with local color! More than a year 
after a certain incident occurred, which 
is used to make the hero celebrated, a 
garbled recital of the real incident is 
dished up for our entertainment! Why 
could not the book have been dated: 
“In the year of grace 1850 or 51?” Or 
is it possible that Keith might not 
have been weaned so early in his life. 
Thus we see the entire structure of 
Keith’s legal financial and social ad- 
vancement is laid on shifting sand of 
inaccuracy. 

A fair sized book might be written 
in correcting the palpable errors with- 
out investigating the implied person- 
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alities referred to or hinted at. It is 
enough to allege that the entire per- 
formance is at such variance to fact 
that it can be accepted as valueless as 
a portrayal of the period. The story, 
as a story, is outside the purview of 
my criticism. The literary style might 
be improved materially. The use of 
the words “chink” and “piffle” is un- 
called for introduction of modern slang. 
“The decoration committee had done 
its most desperate,” can scarcely be 
styled elevating literature. 

Each writer has the inalienable right 
to the life and liberty of his charac- 
ters into whom he has breathed the 
breath of life to make each a living 
soul. His success as a writer depends 
on his creative ability to produce 
mind-children worthy of life and de- 
velopment. He can place them in any 
environment that suits his fancy, and 
by cleverness can let their lives de- 


velop and produce natural effects on 
the lives of other mind-children in his 
story. He should be given reasonable 
choice in the development of his story, 
and may use to the exigencies of his 
work such local atmosphere as best 
fits his purposes. But when he in- 
cludes in his story by implication or 
by direct mention historical characters 
he owes it to those characters and their 
descendents to adhere to the fixed rec- 
ord of history. It is to be regretted 
that Stewart Edward White has care- 
lessly done his work. To the unin- 
formed reader he has given false ideas 
of historical perspective. He has ad- 
vanced arguments on false premises. 
For this there has not been the ex- 
cuse of necessity in the development 
of his story. He has given us a 
book called “The Gray Dawn,” which 
might as well have been called “The 
Lurid Awakening.” 


LIFE’S GREAT INHERITANCE 


A baron stood within his stately gate 

Where blooming shrubs and roses charmed the air, 
And proudly gazed upon the mansion there 

That crowned the splendor of his broad estate, 

So hardly won from long contending fate; 

Yet spite of all his riches, work and care, 


His mind was like a desert, arid, bare, 
With nothing in his outlook truly great: 


For he ne’er knew the dreams that make true men 
Nor felt the wealth a mighty Past has wrought; 
The richest mine on earth, unseen, unsought, 
Like hidden gold lay dark beyond his ken— 

The treasures of the pencil and the pen, 

Life’s great inheritance—its Art and Thought. 


WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN. 
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Pseudo Apostles of the Present Day 


Study of Church History in the Light of the Bible Proves Claims 
of Church Dignitaries Unfounded 


By Pastor Russell 


Pastor of The New York City Temple and Brooklyn and 
london Tabernacles 


PART II 


Bible Restored After 1200 Years. 


was thus foisted upon the people 

until twelve hundred years after, 

the Bible was an unknown Book 
to the people. During those twelve 
hundred years there were, I think, 
seventeen Councils held, and many of 
these produced creeds having differ- 
ent variations, all with much of non- 
sense for people to be worried with. 
And all this was done by those de- 
ceived men who thought they were 
Apostles and were not. It is all this 
stuff that has given the so-called Chris- 
tian world so much trouble. 

At the close of this period, in the 
year 1526 A. D., Professor Tyndale, a 
scholarly Christian man, not fully in 
accord with the Bishops, because he 
was too Scriptural, but tolerated be- 
cause of his learning and good Chris- 
tian character, translated the Greek 
New Testament into English, that the 
people might know what were the 
teachings of Jesus and His Apostles. 
He felt that there had been too much 
of the teachings of men. By that time 
printing presses and paper had been 
invented. Professor Tyndale was com- 
pelled to go to Germany to get his 
translation printed, after some diffi- 
culty succeeding in having it done in 
the city of Worms. This step was 


the time the Nicene creed 


made necessary because of the ad- 
verse influence of the English Bishops. 
The Testaments were then imported 
to London. They were placed in the 
shops for sale. The matter became 
noised abroad, and the people were 
anxious to get them. They desired 
to know just what was taught by 
Christ and the Apostles. It was pro- 
posed that Bible classes be started and 
educated men employed to read to the 
people. 

What did the Bishops then do? 
They heard about the movement, and 
being world-wise men, they knew what 
the effect would be if the people 
learned of the real teachings of the 
Bible. Their own power and influence 
would soon be gone. The people 
would be asking, “Where did you 
Bishops get your authority to make 
creeds and to call yourselves Apostles ? 
We find nothing of that kind in the 
Bible.” So the Bishops shrewdly de- 
termined to nip this matter in the bud. 
Accordingly they bought up the entire 


edition and burned the books in front . 


of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. The 
spot is marked to this day. It is a 
matter of history. And these were 
Protestant Bishops of the Church of 
England! Moreover, this faithful ser- 
vant of the Lord, Professor William 
Tyndale, was later apprehended and 
imprisoned near Brussels, and after 
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a protracted trial for heresy, was 
strangled and his body burned at the 
stake. How terrible are the blinding 
influences of Satan! 

For forty years after the burning of 
the New Testament in London the peo- 
ple kept complaining and wondering 
why the Bishops took the Bible from 
them. Finally the Bishops concluded 
that perhaps they were going too far, 
‘and that policy demanded that they 
let the people have the Bible. So 
they got out a special edition, which 
they called “The Bishop’s Bible.” 
They put them into the shops and told 
the people they might buy them. They 
assured them that it was the Bishops 
who were giving them the Bible. How- 
ever, they solemnly warned the people 
of the great risk they were incurring 
in reading the Bible for themselves, 
and impressed upon them the necessity 
of giving it no other interpretation than 
what had been given by the Bishops, 
because they were sure of going to 
eternal torment if they did not prove 
loyal to the creeds. 

This warning had its desired effect. 
Everybody was on the alert to keep in 
line with the creed. The Catholic 
Bishops soon were practically forced 
to do as the Protestant Bishops had 
done, and they issued the Douay Ver- 
sion of the Bible, prepared at the cleri- 
cal university of Douay, France. They 
gave this to their Catholic flocks, ac- 
companying it with the same warnings 
as the Protestant Bishops had given to 
their people. Thus the influence of 


the Bible was for a long time largely . 


nullified, and the people were kept in 
superstitious fear and under the in- 
fluence of the Church authorities. 

But the Bible could not be fully put 
down, and in time the entire Scriptures 
were translated into the various ton- 
gues of the people, and as education 
after the beginning or the Nineteenth 
Century became much more general, 
and Bible Societies sprang into exist- 
ence, the people began to read for 
themselves as never before, and su- 
perstition has been gradually breaking 
down, the people are daring to 


think for themselves. Some are still 
fettered by superstition, but the num- 
ber is gradually lessening, and the 
shackles breaking. It is the teaching 
of the Roman Catholic Church that all 
of their own people are to go to Pur- 
gatory after death to be _ tortured 
awhile. No Catholic expects to go at 
death to Heaven. He must first have 
certain experiences in Purgatory to 
fit him for Heaven. To be a heretic, 
from the Catholic standpoint, is to 
commit the worst of crimes, and not 
to believe the creed and their priests 
is heresy. Heretics are bound, not for 
Purgatory, but for eternal torture. So 
a devout Catholic has geat fear of be- 
ing a heretic. Thus we find but com- 
paratively few Catholics even to-day 
who dare to read the Bible. 


Drunk With the Wine of Babylon. 


How much trouble all this nonsense 
and false teaching has caused! In- 
stead of reading the Bible in the light 
of the creeds, we should read the 
creeds in the light of the Bible. Then 
their absurdity is at once apparent. 
They have been a sore bondage upon 
God’s people. But all this will be 
overruled for good. It will teach man- 
kind a never-to-be-forgotten lesson. 
The Bible foretold it all. The-Apos- 
tle Paul declared that “many would 
depart from the faith, giving heed to 
seducing spirits and doctrines of de- 
mons.” (1 Timothy 4:1-3; Acts 
20-29, 30.) It is upon these seducing 
spirits that we lay the blame—Satan 
and his fallen angels. We are not 
claiming that our Catholic and Epis- 
copalian friends have really intended 
to perpetrate a fraud. But with the 
Apostle Paul we claim that they were 
deceived by the great Adversary and 
his hosts of evil spirits. 

We are beginning to see that a God 
of Love could never arrange any such 
Plan for His creatures as is claimed 
by the creeds. Our loving Creator 
has been painted blacker than the 
blackest Devil imaginable. “Oh, that 
is too strong!” says one. No, it is not, 
my brother. If you will take a pencil 
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and paper and sit down and deliber- 
ately write.out a description of the 
worst Devil your imagination can pic- 
ture—paint him as black as possible— 
then compare your picture with what 
the creeds have made out our God 
to be, what they have declared He has 
done and is doing, and will continue 
to do through all eternity, you will 
find that your description is less black 
than our great Creator is painted. 
We have been in the habit, especi- 
ally we Protestants, of quoting the 
text, ‘God is Love,” and also, “Like 
as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear Him,” and 
“The Lord is merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger and plenteous in mercy,” 
and kindred passages of Scripture; we 


have hung these upon our walls. But 


there must have come sober thoughts 
when we have asked ourselves, How 
can God be a God of Love, and how 
can He be like a father that pities his 
children, and how can He be plente- 


ous in mercy, and at the same time 


make a Plan before the world was cre- 
ated for the eternal torture of the vast 
majority of human creatures, 
brought into the world without any 
volition of their own, and placed un- 
der conditions that made it almost 
impossible for the majority to do right 
and to live Christian lives, many of 
them untaught in the ways of right- 
eousness? We cannot help reasoning, 
you know! 

Now, what does the Bible say about 
all this? The Lord Jesus declares, 
in His Message through the Apostle 
John in the Book of Revelation (17: 
1-6), that we have all been drunk with 
the wine of Babylon, the drink mixed 
by the apostate Woman, the Mother of 
Harlots. He says that this Woman 
has held in her hand a golden cup full 
of abominations and the filthiness of 
her fornication, and that she made all 
the nations drunk with the wine of her 
false doctrines and blasphemies. Now 
we see where these horrible doctrines 
came from. The nations are still drunk 
to-day. Very few know how to reason 
straight on religious matters even yet. 
People can reason on any other subject 


than religion. We have been some- 
thing like a man having delirium tre- 
mens, who sees snakes and lizards 
around his coat collar. In our bewil- 
dered, intoxicated condition we have 
seen visions of flames, and of devils 
with tails and pitchforks, of poor. hu- 
manity writhing in these flames, and 
the devils taking delight in prodding 
them and seeing how much they could 
add to their tortures. Some have come 
to have a somewhat more refined idea 
of Hell. They declare that the torture 
will be eternal, but it will be mental 
rather than physical, that it will con- 
sist of agonies of terror and remorse, 
which they say will be as bad or worse 


than physical tortures. And these are 


the kinds of imaginations we have la- 
bored under in our blindness and in- 
toxication. 


With Greater Light Came Further 
Satanic Devices. 


Thank God that some of us are sob- 
ering up! And we believe the major- 
ity of intelligent people are beginning 
to think a little more rationally. A 
couple of centuries ago one’s life 
would have been seriously jeopardized 
if he had dared to hint at the truth on 
this subject. Let us rejoice that to- 
day one dares to think and to express 
the truth on this vital matter. This is 
an evidence of much progress. Lu- 
ther, Knox, Calvin, Wesley and other 
reformers saw some light, and they 
were noble men, Christian men, true 
children of God, living up to their 


light. But they did not have all the 


light. We could not expect that at one 
or two bounds men could get out of 
all the darkness of more than twelve 
centuries and into the full blaze of 
Light and Truth, could we? They all 
had on creed spectacles. They would 
smash one set and get another. 

But we praise God for the light they 
did bring in. We surely are thankful 
for one doctrine that Brother Martin 
Luther gave us, or that God gave us 
through him—the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, instead of justification 
by penances and Masses, etc. The 
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Bible says, “Being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” “The just shall 
live by faith.” God does not say that 
we should wear hair jackets to torture 
ourselves, nor anything else of that 
kind, to do penance. All those things 
came from people who meant well, but 
who did not have the Bible, and who 
thus got far away from its spirit. 

So we praise God for the Reformers, 
and I believe that whether we are 
Catholics or Protestants we will agree 
that the world has had a great libera- 
tion from some of the stupidities and 
darkness and from the “fog” that was 
once so dense. But there is plenty to 
learn yet; for we have not yet come in- 
to the full light of the Perfect Day. Re- 
specting the Reformation, through the 
angel Gabriel in His Message to the 
Prophet Daniel, the Lord speaks thus: 
“Now when they (the true Church) 
shall fall, they shall be holpen with a 
little help; but many shall cleave to 
them with flatteries.” (Daniel 11:31- 
35.) What did these Reformers do? 
Well, they also made a mistake. I 
think again it was the Adversary and 
not themselves who caused this. They 
were misled by the flatteries of kings 
and princes who offered them their 
backing in return for support of their 
kingdoms. 

The Apostle Paul tells us that Sa- 
tan is always trying to be a leader, 
and that he poses as an angel of light, 
and that his apostles also do the same. 
The Lutherans and Calvinists and the 
others each made their creed, and so 
to speak they fenced themselves off 
and put down their stake, and said, 
“Here we stand; we will live and die 
by this creed.” And they got no fur- 
ther; they were fastened right there. 
Each one said: “There is only one 
Church, and we are it.’ We think 
that is just what the Adversary de- 
sired; for each sect persecuted the 
others. They had gotten this sugges- 
tion from the centuries behind them. 
So the Catholics persecuted the Pro- 
testants and the Protestants perse- 
cuted the Catholics, and the different 
sects of Protestantism persecuted each 


other. This fact is familiar to al] 
who have studied history. They 
thought that if God was going to send 
these people to Hell to roast them 
forever, why should they not be faith- 
ful servants of God and help His work 
along ? 

But public sentiment gradually 
changed. The people became more 
educated, and the human mind was 
thus more exercised, and Church Bish- 
ops found it less popular to chase peo- 
ple over the mountains, hinder them 
from holding meetings, etc. Ever 
since about 1846 we have been in the 
place where all Christian denomina- 
tions who are considered orthodox fel- 
lowship one another, except the great 
denominations of Roman and Greek 
Catholicism and the Church of Eng- 
land. These are still loth to recognize 
the other churches, or any church ex- 
cept themselves, because the others 
did not get their ordination from them. 
But the others have now become so in- 
fluentia! that they do not need to care 
much. They have a sort of general 
creed among them that all subscribe 
to. All must believe in eternal tor- 
ment and in the inherent immortality 
of the soul and in the Trinity. 

These are all cardinal errors brought 
down from the paganism of the Dark 
Ages. None of these doctrines is 
taught in the Bible! Not a word of 
them! We would be glad to help these 
people out of the darkness, but it is 
not possible with the majority as yet. 
Why? Because each creed has set a 
stake, and there is a sentiment among 
them: “Don’t be turncoats! Your 
father and mother were Methodists, or 
Baptists, or Presbyterians, or Luther- 
ans, and you should be true to the re- 
ligion of your fathers.” This is a nar- 
row, sectarian spirit. Did God ever 
authorize any of these sects? No! 
no! Then all these different. denomi- 
nations are without the slightest au- 
thority from God or the Book of God. 
Is not that true? It is true. Would 
anybody dispute it? No, for it is in- 
controvertible. Please read I Corin- 
thians 1:10-13. What does God tell 
us is the right way? It is that the 
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Church of Christ should be united— 
not federated, each still holding to its 
own creed, but united, in the one faith 
once delivered to the saints. 


Modern Hypocrisy and Lukewarmness 


The Lord tells us in His Word that 
“the path of the just is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.” He tells us that we 
are to walk in the light, and that we 
are not to become entangled in any 
yoke of bondage. (Galatians 5:1). 
We nave neglected the Word of God. 
We have gotten into bondage and sec- 
tarianism. What is the condition to- 
day? ‘The condition is a very sad and 
sorrowful one. We would prefer not 
to say what we feel that we must say, 
because it seems like a very severe 
arraignment. And yet, when you think 
it over carefully, you wili be convinced 
that professed Christian people in gen- 
eral are living in unrecognized hypoc- 
risy. You ask them if they believe the 
creed of their church, and the answer 
will be, “Oh, no, I don’t believe that! 
None of our—well, I don’t believe it!” 
No, of course, he does not! “But,” 
some may say, “when a great lot of 
people are doing the same thing, it 
doesn’t seem so bad.” We answer that 
if one person professes a falsehood and 
sails urder false colors it is bad. If 
two do it, it is twice as bad. If a thou- 
sand do so, it is a thousand times as 
bad. If millions do it, it is millions 
of times as bad. The more there are 
who are hypocritical the worse it is. 
Is not that logical? Of course it is. 
So if any one tells you he is a Presby- 
terian and believes his creed, you may 
be sure that he has not read it. And 
so with the others. 

We had a little discussion in the 
newspapers some time ago, and the 
reporters of the papers visited the 
ministers of the different churches and 


asked them if they believed their 
creed. The majority said, “No; we 
don’t believe the creed; we never read 
it.” But in taking the vow of alle- 
giance to their denomination they pro- 
fess to believe the creed. What, then, 
do these ministers mean? So we see 
the same condition in both pulpit and 
pew. All persecution has ceased in 
these denominations; they are enter- 
tained by scholarly dissertations, fine 
oratory and flowery essays that lull the 
people to soft repose, and a general 
condition of apathy and lukewarm- 
ness exists.—Revelation 3:14-18. 
This is a terrible state to be in. 
Those who are awake, whose eyes are 
open to present conditions, believe that 
we are now at the very close of the 
present Gospel Age. This great war 
in Europe is the beginning of Arma- 
geddon. Right along after this war is 
coming the great “Earthquake” men- 
tioned in Revelation—a mighty Revo- 
lution—so mighty an “Earthquake” as 
has never been since man has been up- 
on the earth, overthrowing all these 
kingdoms of the world. In Europe 
they call themselves kingdoms of God, 
and represent that they have authority 
from God. Each kingdom thinks God 
is on its side and against its foes, the 
other kingdoms of God (?). None of 
them have any authority from God 
whatever. We see the conditions fast 
ripening that will demolish in a mael- 
strom of ruin and chaos all these king- 
doms and governments of the world, 
and then, just beyond that, the “fire” 
of Anarchy, which will utterly destroy 
present civilization. And beyond that, 
what? Oh, thank God; the “still, 
small voice” of the Lord Himself, 


‘speaking peace through Emanuel— 


the Kingdom of God’s dear Son, the 
Kingdom in which every true saint of 
God is to have a share! “To him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with 


‘Me in My Throne.”—Revelation 3:21.. 
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The Scimitar 


By John Briggs, dr. 


except for a splash of yellow 

light above the chair in which 

lay my friend. In a _ heavy 
oaken frame on the opposite wall, il- 
luminated by the upward flash of the 
light, was a painting of a giant negro, 
dressed in oriental garments of a deep 
blue and grasping a great blue scimi- 
tar. The painting was alive with sin- 
ister personality. It was as though the 
artist had caught the essence of some 
evil power and had transmitted it bod- 
ily to canvas. So vivid was the de- 
lineation that one almost expected the 
figure to step out of its shadowy back- 
ground and down into the room. 

My friend looked up. 

“A peculiar picture,” he said. “And 
I painted it under peculiar circum- 
stances. If you won’t interrupt I'll tell 
you the story. It happened five years 
ago. Carter and I were playing 
around at Chaddsford. We’d fixed up 
a studio of sorts there. We'd paint 
while the light held good; play the 
rest of the time; and slept not at all— 
great life that. We made dnnumer- 
able sketches of subjects ranging from 
plump country maidens to even plum- 
per pigs in clover, all of them shock- 
ingly bad—and were quite happy. 
Then one evening we ran into an ex- 
perience that was anything but pleas- 
ing and innocuous. 

I had sent a canoe up to Northbrook. 
We piled our supper and some painting 
stuff into the boat, and at about three 
o’clock went coasting down the 
Brandywine towards Chaddsford. The 
principle of the thing was quite beau- 
tiful. You had only to stay in the 
canoe and the current would take you 
wherever you wanted to go; work was 
not necessary. The day was one of 
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those pleasantly warm ones in Indian 
summer that give a blue haze to the 
hills and leave a smell of burning brush 
tingling one’s nostrils. I lay down on 
the bottom of the canoe and went to 
sleep. 1 was awakened by the shock 
of cold water, and found myself float- 
ing down the stream. I pulled myself 
up on the bank and looked back. The 
canoe had wrapped itself around a 
rock in the middle of a rapid, and on 
that rock sat Carter, daintily perched, 
like a bird on a telegraph pole. 

He splashed across from his rock; 
came down to where I was; and we 
looked things over. It seems to me he 
had been asleep, too, and neither of 
us had the faintest idea of where we 
were. Going on was out of the ques- 
tion; the canoe had a foot-long rip 
in it. Besides it was getting late— 
the sun was almost down, and we de- 
cided that the best thing to do would 
be to beg shelter for the night at 
some farmhouse, always providing 
that we were fortunate to find one, for 
that part of the Brandywine Valley is 
none too thickly populated. 

We pulled the canoe up on the bank 
and started across the field. There 
wasn’t a house in sight, just the long 
expanse of meadow, covered with lush 
grass, and the hills beyond. We head- 
ed for those. It was a pretty scene. 
All the colors were mellowed to pas- 
tel indistinctness by the autumn haze. 
The brown and green of the field was 
split by the silver of the stream, and 
on both sides rose up the gently 
rounded hills. Everything was soft 
and melting like a Corot landscape. 

We were halfway up one of the 
hills when we looked back. Over to 
the right and nestling in by three big 
willows, was a little house. We had 
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needed the rising ground to see it. 
“Our meat,” said Carter, and over we 
went. The place was enchanting— 
and one of those close-stoned, white- 
washed, cottages that are rambling 
without being loose. Old it looked, 
and somehow made you feel as though 
you had stepped back a _ hundred 
years. There was a small porch in 
front; a porch which was’ covered 
with masses of green vine that flaunt- 
ed themselves in your face. The en- 
tire place had a whimsically fascinat- 
ing charm. 

We knocked on the door and waited. 
There was a long pause, during which 
we heard the approach of hesitating 
steps. Then the door was suddenly 
flung open, and we stood face to face 
with the most enormous negro I have 
ever seen in my life. Framed in the 
- green of the porch he seemed positive- 
ly unreal. Black as jet he was, with 
eyes whose whites were unusually 
large. His squat face was enormously 
evil, and was twisted into a senseless 
grin. 

His eyes—and I’ve studied a good 
many eyes—had so much of that hor- 
ribly rolling white. It was nota 
healthy color, but like the surface cov- 
ering of a month-old snow. His face 


was seared with lines of bad living, 


and he had the loose mouth of the ex- 
treme sensualist. The fellow’s capa- 
bilities as a model for a difficult pic- 
ture I was then painting struck me in- 
stantly, and I determined to get hold 
of him and make him pose as soon as 
possible.. He had just the build I 
wanted: a magnificent build, mighty 
thighs, big shoulders and a_ small 
waist. You could see the big muscles 
rippling to and fro under the black 
skin on his neck and shoulders like 
the slow weaving coil and recoil of a 
cobra, and with that face he was one 
man in a hundred for me. 

“There’s nobody here,” he said sul- 
lenly. 

“You're here, aren’t you?” replied 
little Carter. 

The fellow convulsively gathered 
himself up. It was evident that the 
moment had unpleasant possibilities. 


hands. 


“Our canoe upset,” I interposed, 
hastily, supposing him to be a farm- 


hand left in charge of some tenant- 


house. “Can you put us up for the 
night? We'll pay you well for your 
trouble.” 

At the mention of money his face 
lost something of its scowl. It was 
like the face of a bad child, tempted 
by a stick of candy. I pulled out my 
wallet and thrust a dollar bill into his 
The result was astounding. It 
was as though an artist had painted 
a hideously malignant face, and then, 
with a single sweep of his brush, had 
changed the expression to one of ab- 
ject servility. The fellow actually be- 
gan to bow and scrape. It was sicken- 
ingly like the fawning of a dog. Then 
he opened the door and bowed us in. 
The room was clean and decently fur- 
nished. A large oil lamp on the cen- 
ter of a table fought back the gather- 
ing gloom, and I began to think we’d 
be quite comfortable. 

“Can you get us anything to eat?” 
I asked. 

The negro disappeared into the next 
room, evidently a kitchen, and brought 
out hot sweet potatoes, liver and 
bacon; pretty fair living for a farm- 
hand. He placed the food before us, 
and, always cringing, stepped back. 
Yet to me it seemed that under his 
outward shell of servility lay some- 
thing deeper and infinitely more sin- 
ister, just as the steel of a sword un- 
derlies a velvet scabbard. It was as 
though he were dissecting us, blindly 
wondering at us. As we ate, I could 
feel his gaze on the back of my neck, 
cold, prying and yet, somehow, sense- 
less. It was not a pleasant meal as 
far as I was concerned, although I 
doubt whether Carter was disturbed 
in the least. Whenever I would turn 
casually around, there the negro 
would be, subservient and cringing, 
and yet, more and more, despite every 
tightening hitch I gave to my mind, 
he made me think of a great morio— 
those hideous imbeciles that the lad- 
ies of old Rome used to consider so 
amusing. He fascinated the artist. in 
me, too. I thought of how I would 
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pose him; how I would arrange that 
huge body. This feeling grew on me, 
until I became quite mad to paint him. 

It was almost seven o’clock when 
we finished eating. The negro cleared 
away the dishes, and we sat and 
smoked our wet tobacco. Then he re- 
appeared, carrying some dirty blan- 
kets, put them down, asked us if there 
was anything else we wanted, and at 
our “no,” went back into the kitchen. 
Carter and I talked for a while and 
then turned in on the floor with our 
blankets about us. Carter, I am sure, 
went to sleep almost at once. I closed 
my eyes and began one of those end- 
less thought-chains that most people 
indulge in before sleeping, my mind 
skipping heedlessly from one subject 
to another. Yet always it came back 
to this strange negro, and the painting 
I would make of him. I could visual- 
ize every bit of it; see the detail, every 
pigment of the color. I really think I 
could have painted it then precisely 
as one colors a photograph, and al- 
ways that giant black was the personi- 
fication of it, as though I had always 
painted him, and he had stepped bod- 
ily out of the canvas. 

I was awakened by little Carter 
poking me in the side. I sat up and 
rubbed the sleep from my eyes. The 
room was flooded with soft light. It 
startled me until I remembered that 
the moon had risen. Everything, in- 
doors and out, was bathed in that sil- 
ver mellowness that only a_ harvest 
moon gives. It must have been a 
beautiful night, but still I couldn’t un- 
derstand why Carter should wake me 
up to look at it; even a harvest moon 
is common enough. I was preparing 
to discuss his shortcomings in detail, 
when he leaned over and whispered to 
me: 

“Our friend is holding an ‘at home.’ 
He’s been at it for some time now.” 

I listened and I could hear a low 
murmur of voices coming from the 
kitchen. The murmur was ‘punctu- 
ated here and there by a plainly aud- 
ible oath. The thing was interesting; 
Carter and I left our blankets, and 
stole over to he kitchen door. It was 


a battered affair with a wide gap by 
each hinge, so that we could easily 
see through. 

It was a larger room than I had 
thought, and looked older than the 
rest of the house. In its center was 


a great oaken table at each end of 


which, jammed into the necks of two 
broken bottles, were candles. The 
flames of the candles went straight 
up toward the ceiling. All the win- 
dows were barred; there wasn't a 
breath of air in the room. Around the 
table, their faces grotesquely tinged 
and shadowed in the dim light, sat a 
strange company. They were all ne- 
groes, and seemed to be playilng 
nickel high-card. At the end of the 
table, and facing us, was a dealer, a 
little bullet-headed yellow man, his 
neck encompassed with a high collar 
and a red tie. A cigar butt, which he 
chewed around and around, was stuck 
in the corner of his mouth. He had 
his thumbs in his vest, and was lean- 
ing back in his chair. On his right 
was an individual whom I would have 
sworn was either a politician or a 
minister. He was tall and lank and 
dressed in rusty black. Opposite him 
was a very dirty darkey, his clothes 
in rags and tatters and his eyes roll- 
ing with excitement. There was noth- 
ing very distinct about the others to 
me—just lumps of black flesh, but 
behind the little yellow man, like a 
distorted shadow, loomed up the ne- 
gro who had let us in. The outlines 
of his figure, merging with the smoky 
wall behind him, were indistinct, but 
his face—and what a face it was!— 
stood out like a cameo cut in black 
ivory. Have you ever seen a caged 
animal who smells the food about to 
be thrown to him. That’s how that 
giant black looked. His mask of ser- 
vility had dropped from him as a wo- 
man peels off a glove, and he was as 
we had first seen him in the doorway. 
It was as though he had changed his 
very soul, and by some marvelous 
transformation had brought the beast 
in himself uppermost. His body was 
hunched over as though he were wait- 
ing to spring, his arms were slightly 
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swinging, and across his face was 
skewered that hideous, twisted, grin. 

The game must have been a long 
one, since some of the players had 
many nickels before them, while 
others had few. The little yellow man 
deftly shuffled and gave out the cards. 
Beads of sweat gathered on the fore- 
head of the darky in rags. Slowly he 
pushed out on the table all his remain- 
ing money. Then with the utmost fur- 
tiveness he reached down, pulled up 
a card, and neatly substituted it for 
the one he had received. The thing 
was so beautifully done as to be al- 
most imperceptible, but like a flash 
the great negro leaped the table and 
grasped the cheat by the throat. It 
was as instantaneous as though pre- 
arranged. That was all we saw, for 
the next instant the candles were out 
and there was wild confusion. We 
could hear the beat of running feet 
outside. Then came silence, followed 
by the relighting of a single candle. 
The room was empty except for the 
little yellow man and his giant guard, 
who was cringing under a berating he 
was receiving. It made me think of 
a great mongrel dog cowering at a 
stick in the hands of a small child. 
Gone was all the surly power, the evil 
strength. The little yellow man strode 
to the door and went out, slamming it 
behind him. 

Slowly, as though a hand were 
pressing itself down upon his facial 


muscles, the  giant’s expression 
changed. Line by line the features 
tightened, the liniaments shaping 


themselves with a horrible precision 
as though a sculptor were deftly mod- 
eling them out of wet clay. Bit by 
bit, with a thousand minor evolutions, 
the-face worked itself into a hideous 
entirety, and there stood before us the 
negro of the vine-covered doorway, 
the negro who had leaped the table to 
grasp the cheat by the throat. We 
saw him gather himself up and grasp 
the table with his great hands. The 
muscles of his arms flexed and con- 
tracted as though he were tearing 
something to bits. Suddenly, with a 
sweep of his hand, he brushéd the 


light from the candle. We jumped 
back, and silently rolled up in our 
lankets. Perhaps he might come in 
to look at us; we were taking no 
chances. 

We were up early the next morning, 
but the negro was up before us, the 
fawning, docile creature we had come 
to fear. He gave us breakfast—a good 
breakfast—which we received with 
our best attempts at naturalness. We 
payed for our lodging, and I gave him 
my card and an extra dollar, saying 
that I wanted him a day or two as a 
model. I impressed on him the fact 
that he would be well paid for easy 
work. That any one should want to 
paint him seemed to give him a satis- 
faction almost childlike. Sane or in- 
sane, I wanted him; in fact, I needed 
him and had to have him. Then we 
left, Carter telling me that he felt as 
though he had emerged from a par- 
ticularly dark and disagreeable tunnel. 
We hired a wagon to take us _ to 
Chaddsford. The incident seemed 
closed. 

Carter went home soon after that, 
and left me to myself. I improved 
the opportunity by getting over a good 
deal of work. I finished all the illus- 
trations for the Arabian story, with 
the exception of a single painting. It 
was to be of a great blackamoor, with 
scimitar uplifted, standing guard at a 
harem gate. For that I needed a 
model, and every available model 
seemed totally inadequate in com- 
parison with the negro of the tenant- 
house. Daily I expected him, but he 
always failed me, and somehow I did 
not care to go get him. I imagine that 
it was pure nervousness on my part, 
but I didn’t quite care to stick my head 
into that hornet’s nest again. I wasn’t 
quite sure just which incarnation I 
should find him in. Meanwhile the 
picture hung fire, and I went back to 
sketching. 

Then came a certain evening in the 
beginning of November. I had turned 
on the big incandescent lights we used 
for night work, and was trying in their 
blaze to make a few sketches. I had 
been scribbling away for a couple of 
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hours and was becoming quite tired. 
I yawned, got up, looked around, and 
recoiled in horrible surprise. There 
by the open bay window was the iden- 
tical negro of the farm-house. I 
closed my eyes and then looked again, 
The nightmare figure was still there. 
Hunched over he was, like a great ape 
and senselessly swinging his arms, as 
I had seen him do that other night. 
His hands were clenching and re- 
clenching, and his eyes were lit with 
a kind of foolish cunning. That he 
was now quite mad I never for an 
instant doubted. How long he had 
been there, or what particular bit of 
devil’s luck had brought him to me, 
were questions which my mind was 
totally unable to grasp, let alone solve. 

We stood and stared at each other 
for what must have been a full min- 
ute. Then he took a step forward. 

“You goin’ to paint,” he growled. 
His voice was hideous, seeming to 
come not from his throat, but from 
deep down in his body. 

With a tremendous effort, I pulled 
myself together. 

“T can’t in this light,” I said. 

“You paint,” he ordered, and came 
forward a little more, tensed and 
ready to spring. I could almost feel 
the grip of those huge hands on my 
throat. My mind worked furiously. 
There must be some way out. Per- 
haps he had done some terrible thing 
and was even then fleeing. The con- 
dition of his clothes supported me 
in this belief. They were badly 
ripped, and the tears appeared to be 
fresh; besides, he was soaked to the 
skin as though he had been fording 
the river. His pursuers might be 
just behind. If I could only keep the 
madman in him down—make him 
somewhat nearer the fawning coward 
I had seen him to be, until help came! 
Anything that would occupy his mind 
would do. 

“Strip and step over there,” I said, 
pointing to the model stand. I was 


calm by now, with a kind of icy dread, 
and was giving myself orders, pre- 
cisely as a general behind the lines 
sends instructions to his troops at the 


front. I wondered dimly if he would 
obey me. If he obeyed once, he 
might obey again, and that would be 
something gained. For just an instant, 
while my heart stood still, he hesi- 
tated and then ripping off his rags, 
he stepped up on the stand; I had won 
the first point. 

A canvas was strapped on the easel 
before me, and feverishly I set to 
work. That scene is forever burned 
into my memory. If you were to take 
a knife and rip up that painting, I 
could do it again just as it was. That 
huge madman standing up before me 
like a great black panther, and I paint- 
ing for my life. I can remember every 
line of his glistening body, every 
twist of his dreadful face. I moved 
the easel slightly so that he could 
plainly see it, and at the same time 
I could see him without turning en- 
tirely around. I prayed that he might 
weaken, become again the cur—but 
there was no sign of it. 

Quickly the picture took shape—I 
wasn’t bothering with any preliminary 
sketching—and I painted that nigger 
as I saw him, and felt him, and feared 
him. How long we were there I don’t 
know, but it seemed eternity. He be- 
gan to grow restless. Color, I thought, 
might hold him, and I swept my brush 
in big blue swathes down the canvas. 
Would help never come! I was paint- 
ing in a delirious dream when I heard 
the beat of hoofs outside and a knock 
at the door. 

“Come in, come in!” I screamed. 
“He’s here. He’s here!”—and then I 
hurled myself across the room 

“Well.” I said, “did they get him ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. “They got 
him, though he fought like a wildcat. 
He had been mentally deranged al- 
though not actually insane from child- 
hood. To those he feared, he was like 
a great dog; to the others—well! The 
little yellow man whom Carter and I 
had seen that night was Spike Francis, 
a notorious mulatto gambler. Spike 
realized the capabilities of this nig- 
ger and used him as a bully to terror- 
ize the patrons of his games. He 
played with fire once too often. The 
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big negro had turned against Francis 
and killed him. That was the push 
that had sent the giant over into per- 
manent insanity.” 

My friend paused for an instant, 


and then laughed softly. 

“The picture itself,” he said, “I pol- 
ished up and sent in with the others. 
It was rejected. They called it ‘un- 


pleasant. 
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“The Daughter of the Storage,” by 

William D. Howells. 

Style in literature remains a quality 
which evades the net of definition. But 
if it refuses to be ensnared by the 
critic for the purposes of scientific 
dissection, yet for the reader its rec- 
ognition is easy, almost immediate. 
If it were possible to take up “The 
Daughter of the Storage, and Other 
Things in Prose and Verse,” quite in 
ignorance of its authorship, one would 
instantly recognize the hand of a 
writer skilled in his craft to an un- 
common degree. 

Mr. Howells’s unchallenged posi- 
tion in the forefront of American let- 
ters renders notable any new volume 
bearing his name. “The Daughter of 
the Storage,” which the Harpers have 
just published, takes its title from the 
initial story of a volume in which are 
gathered all of Mr. Howell’s recent un- 
published work—short stories of vary- 
ing degrees of shortness, prose stud- 
ies, some fugitive verse, and a farce 
or two, in which the dramatic form 
usurps the place of narrative as the 
more suitable vehicle for the author’s 
genial irony and delightful humor. 

One is everywhere conscious of a 
mellowness of art, dn urbanity of man- 
ner, an acuteness of insight and large- 
ness of heart. Mr. Howells is of that 
rare company of authors whom we 


‘cannot read without feeling that we 


have been ushered before a_ distin- 


guished presence. His is a realism 
coupled with such fineness of imagina- 
tion and nicety of touch that his stor- 
ies seem to develop themselves with- 
out effort, and out of the simple stuff 
of daily life, without recourse to the 
melodramatic or to crude or highly 
colored detail. And in depicting our 
modern ways of doing and thinking, he 
finds scope for a genial satire, good- 
humored and benevolent. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“A History of Sculpture,” by Harold 

N. Fowler, Ph. D. 

In this book the author gives a his- 
tory of the art of sculpture from the 
beginnings of civilization in Egypt 
and Babylonia to the present day. A 
single chapter deals with the art of 
the Far East, because it has devel- 
oped separate from Western art; the 
sculpture of American aborigines, of 
the negro races, and the tribes of 
Oceania, on account of its lack of in- 
trinsic value, as well as influence, has 
been omitted. With these exceptions, 
the author’s discussion includes all 
important developments in the art of 
sculpture in ancient, medieval and 
modern times, with such descriptions 
of individual works and accounts of 
individual artists as_ illustrate the 
main tendencies in artistic history. 

The book is profusely illustrated 
with half-tones from photographs, 
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showing not only the masterpieces of 
sculpture, but those works which have 
been epoch-making, or have influenced 
artistic development. 

Decorated cloth, 8vo. Price $2.00. 
Published by Macmillan Co., New 
York. 


“With the French in France and Sa- 
lonika,” by Richard Harding Davis. 
Illustrated. 


In writing this record of his second 
trip to the front, Mr. Davis was great- 
ly assisted by the impression made 
upon the French authorities and offi- 
cers by his last book, “With the Al- 
lies.” Because of this impression he 
was accorded most unusual facilities 
for seeing the fighting, living among 
the soldiers and passing freely through 
the lines. He gives most graphic ac- 
counts of the bombardment and de- 
struction of Arraz, of the mud trenches 
of Artois, and the zizzag chalk 
trenches of Champagne, of the fight- 
ing in Argonne, of the retreat of the 
Allies in Serbia, of the landing of re- 
inforcements at Salonika, and count- 
less other events and aspects of the 
war in the winter of 1915-16. It is all 
told with startling vividness, giving 
impressions made on all the senses by 
every detail of his remarkable experi- 
ences. Mr. Davis revised the final 
proofs just before his death. 

$1.00 net. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


“The Answer: An Answer on Philoso- 
phy,” by W. J. Chidley. 


Francis J. Anderson, Professor of 
Philosophy, Sydney University, fur- 
nishes an introduction to this book 
which covers its scopes and aims ade- 
quately. To quote: “Mr. Chidley 
writes on philosophy and on the vari- 
ous philosophical systems of the past, 
with great fulness and knowledge, and 
with much critical insight. He is a 
man of broad culture and unselfish 
aims. It would be unnecessary to 
make this last remark, were it not 
that Mr. Chidley is known to the 
greater part of the public as a man 


who has recently been prosecuted for 
circulating what was alleged to be an 
immoral book.” The object of the 
book involves the treatment of the 
sexual problem. “Mr. Chidley may 
be wrong in his main contention, both 
in h*s statement of facts and his in- 
terpictation of them, but there is noth- 
ing in his exposition which justifies 
the charge of immorality brought 
against him.” The question involved 
is one that divides philosophers, and 
ordinary human beings as well. Mr. 
Chidley’s object is to improve the hu- 
man race, spiritually, mentally and 
physically. There is no doubt as to 
that point. 

Published by Sydney D. Smith, 
Sydney, Australia. 


“The Gift of Mind to Spirit,” by John 
Kulamer. 


This volume aims to bridge the 
chasm between religion ad science, and 
thus to lend a helping hand to those 
who travel the road of doubt. The 
author speaks of the human soul in 
terms of science—of the soul not only 
as the life giving principle, but as it 
manifests itself in daily human inter- 
course. Soulless science is unhuman, 
and of little use indeed would be our 
knowledge of the laws of nature unless 
applied to the amelioration and en- 
richment of our social relations so as to 
make life more agreeable, more full 
and more complete. On the other 
hand, religion itself is of little or no 
value unless it accomplishes the same 
purposes. As the author makes plain, 
the saving of an individual by obtain- 
ing for him entrance into the realms 
of individual bliss is too selfish a point 
of view for the benefit of society. 

Price, $1.35 net. Published by Sher- 
man, French & Co. 


“Paradoxical Pain,” by Robert Max- 
well Harbin, A. B., M. D., F. A. C. 
S. 


Paradoxical pain stands in a general 
sense for all that is uncomfortable, 
but which sooner or later serves some 
beneficent purpose and is constructive 
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in its effect, while the opposite kind 
of pain is evil and works for harm and 
destruction. A clear differentiation of 
the two is made by the author in this 
volume. In the process of his discus- 
sion he shows that a Wise Order de- 
crees that the line of all progress fol- 
lows a course attended by more or less 
effort, which is usually more or less 
painful and uncomfortable. A moder- 
ate amount of disease is seen to be nec- 
essary to keep man in physical excel- 
lence, which has been produced by an 
acquired immunity from constant ex- 
posure to infection, and without the 
presence of disease man would revert 
to a condition of vulnerability which 
now afflicts the savage. Pain is not 
merely an incident in the beneficent or- 
der of things, but a profound cause 
from which the greatest blessings flow. 
Price, $1.25 net. Published by Sher- 
man, French & Co., Boston, Mass. 


“In the Garden of Abdullah and Other 
Poems,” by Adolphe Danziger. Au- 
thor of “The Monk and the Hang- 
man’s Daughter.” Second Edition. 


A small volume of entertaining light 
verse from a pen that is clever and 
protean in its effects. The author is 
an out-and-out cosmopolitan, drifting 
hither and yon over the surface of the 
earth, at rest in no place. San Fran- 
cisco finally claimed him, and held 
his attention for five years or so. On 
the “News Letter” he was dramatic 
critic for many years, and his trenchant 
pen will be remembered by those who 
hold the pen mightier than the sword. 

Published by Western Authors’ Pub- 
lishing Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Some time ago it was announced that 
the publication of the second volume 
of Maxim Gorky’s autobiography 
would be indefinitely postponed, owing 
to the fact that the English translation 
and printed sheets of the book were in- 
terned in Berlin for the duration of the 
war. But the Century Company, which 
published the first volume, “My Child- 
hood,” has just received word that the 
second volume is now running serially 


in a Russian magazine. Hopes are en- 
tertained that a fresh translation may 
be undertaken immediately, and that 
the book may appear sooner than had 
been supposed possible. It is to be 
called “In the World.” 


Tributes to Anna Howard Shaw. 


At the luncheon given Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw in New York, a short 
time ago, many speeches were made, 
expressing the joy of the suffragists in 
this return of their leader, after her 
almost fatal illness of last winter. Eliz- 
abeth Jordan, who collaborated with 
Dr. Shaw in the preparation of her au- 
tobiography, “The Story of a Pio- 
neer,” devoted her speech to the life 
work of “the Pioneer.” Miss Jordan 
began by saying that this was her first 
opportunity to tell what she thought 
of Dr. Shaw, and that she intended to 
talk all afternoon. She didn’t do it, 
however, but contented herself with a 
few minutes’ tribute, which deeply 
touched Dr. Shaw. 


“The Night Cometh,” by Paul Bourget. 


The scene of “The Night Cometh,” 
by Paul Bourget, is a war clinique to 
which are sent desperate surgical 
cases. The surgeon-in-chief is a man 
endowed with every intellectual power 
—overwhelmed with all the favors of 
fate. Yet at.a time when his pre-emi- 
nent abilities are most needed, when 
the life of others depends upon the 
clarity of his faculties and the sureness 
of his hand, he is threatened by a mor- 
tal disease. The sport of a cruel Des- 
tiny, he faces what he believes is an- 
nihilation, and he has planted in the 
soul of his young wife the seeds of 
his materialistic outlook. 

As a champion against this view and 
incidentally as a danger—a danger 
recognized by the ageing husband—to 
the stability of the young wife’s affec- 
tions, always more imaginary than 
real, and under the domination of her 
will power rather than her heart, there 
enters, or rather is brought to the hos- 
pital severely wounded, a young officer 
full of the enthusiasm of faith, a de- 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 


You won’t “sit out” a dance while Columbia 
Dance Records are playing. They have 
the swing, the dash, the rhythm—the fire, 


the life, the perfect time of the very best music you ever 
danced to, the music that sings in your memory yet. 


reproduce the best qualities of a// music. Just as you 
enjoy dancing to Columbia dance records, so you will 
enjoy listening to Columbia Records of instrumental, 
orchestral, operatic or popular music. Visit a Colum- 
bia dealer today and hear the sort of music you like. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 
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vout believer in the ways of God, how- 
ever inscrutable. The combat of belief 
regarding the ultimate truths of life no 
less than the absorbing human battle 
between the jealous husband, on the 
one hand, whose hitherto noble poise 
of character is giving way under the 
double attack of disease and drugs, 
and his ardent rival, on the other, who, 
notwithstanding the control he exer- 
cises over his heart, cannot conceal 
from those suspicious eyes the trend of 
his love—a love so closely guarded 
that it is only incompletely recognized 
by the woman who is the object of it— 
make this story one of action as well 
as of thought, and of both in an ex- 
ceptional degree. 

Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. | 


The J. B. Lippincott Company pub- 
lished this month “The Rise of Rail 
Power in War and Conquest,” by E. H. 
Pratt, the noted expert, in which the 
startling developments of rail power 
are given a clear and interesting expo- 
sition, with particular reference to the 
military achievements of the great 
world powers. In fiction, they offer 
Dr. Nevil Monroe Hopkins’ “The 
Strange Cases of Mason Brant,” in 
which science and psychology are 
handled by the author with the skill 
bred of intimate acquaintance with 
both branches of human knowledge; 
and Mrs. Grace L. H. Lutz’s new novel 
of adventure, “The Finding of Jasper 
Holt.” | 
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Nationality in History. 


The varied manifestations of nation- 
ality among the chief European nations 
are studied in J. Holland Rose’s ‘“Na- 
tionality in Modern History,” pub- 
lished by Macmillan Company. The 
author, one of the ablest of modern 
historians, supplies, in effect, the back- 
ground of the conflict in Europe, con- 
tributing largely to a clearer under- 
standing of those factors which make 
for war. Beginning with a discussion 
of the dawn of the national idea, he 
takes up in turn the growth of that idea 
in France, Germany, Spain, Italy and 
the Slavic Kingdoms, concluding with 
a consideration of The German Theory 
of the State, Nationality and Mili- 
tarism, Nationality Since 1855 and In- 
ternationalism. 


IDEAL TOURIST SHOVEL. 


A shovel for motorists and campers, 
sold under the name Ideal, and adver- 
tised on page xvii, is made by the 
Ideal Mfg. Co., North Kansas City, 
Mo. It will be noted in the illustra- 
tion that the Ideal shovel has a tele- 
scoping handle. This adjustable fea- 
ture permits using the shovel with a 
short, half or full length handle, or 
when not in use the handle telescopes 
into the hollow part of the blade, so 
that the shovel can be placed in any 
ordinary tool box. The blade is made 
of carbon steel and measures 634 by 
81, inches. The length of the handle 
extended is 16 inches, and the total 
weight is 2 pounds. 
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A mile of marguerite walk, Pasadena foothills. 
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In the old Bret Harte mining country. 
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Marengo Avenue, Pasadena, Southern California. 
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Ostrich tree (Monterey Cypress), Monterey. Pacific Grove in the distance. 
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